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THE NAVY 


AND 


THE NEGRO AFFAIR. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF OLDHAM. 


Bolt-court, 12. June, 1833. 
My Frienpbs, 


I gave to address you upon two very 
mportant affairs : first, the cost and the 
anagement of the navy; and, second, 
he expense, the fax upon your labour, 
Which is at Jast brought upon you by 
he hypocrites and the deluded people 
ngagéd for so many years in bawling 
bout negro slavery, while a very great 
art of them were in much greater 
lavery than the'negroesthemselves. I 
all take these two subjects distinctly ; 
nd request you to endeavour to make 
ourselves well acquainted with them, 
nd particularly with the former. 





Tae Navy. 


We used to look upon this affair as 
bmething perfectly necessary to the 
aintenance of the honour, the inter- 
ts, and even the independence of the 
ngdom: it was so in fact. ‘There 
ight be, and there doubtless was, 
me unn cost in the uphold- 
gz of it; but still the cost was mode- 
- compared with the importance of 
2 thing. Now the cost is become 
rrmous; perfectly enormous, and 

persons who receive the greater 

of the money, are so numerous, so 
nected and interwoven with the: 


aristocracy and the clergy of the coun- 
try, that they form a great branch of 
power, a great order in the state. The 
army, which is quite a new thing in 
England, forms another great branch or 
order, and is equally connected and in 
terwoven with the aristecracy and the 
clergy. Indeed, there are now five 
branches, or orders in the state: the 
royal branch, the nobility and great 
landowners in general, the clergy, the 
navy, andthe army. Al] these are inti- 
mately connected, except the first, 
which has a foundation of its own to 
stand upon, and which takes, compas 
ratively, a mere trifle of the. money 
which is raised from us. The clergy 
may take a little more than they used 
to take, but they are of long existence. 
The other three branches are now be- 
come one and the same; or, are all so 
interwoven with one another, that, if 
you touch one you touch the whole. 
The aristocracy do not stand before us 
asa body cosliny us money; but, if we 
look into the navy and the army, we 
shall see how closely this branch ig 
connected with these two latter. Lam, 
however, at present, to speak of the 
navy asa thing which costs us immense 
sums of money, and to show particularly 
what is the description of persuns of 
which this body is composed. 

It is to cost us this year four millions, 
six hunilred and fifty-eight thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-four pounds ; a 
sum much larger than ought to be ex- 
pended upon navy, army, and ordnance, 
all put together. In the year 1792, 
the whole of the annual expense of the 
navy, including charges of every de- 
scription, amounted to only one mil- 
lion, nine hundred and eighty-four 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-two 
pounds. Now, then, what are the 
causes of this immense difference? We 
have now five thousand and seventy-two 
officers in the navy, of whom a hundred 
and seventy are ADMIRALS, and 
thousand, siz hundred and eighty-four 
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and three thousand, two hundred and 
eighteen LIEUTENANTS, In figures 
as follows: 
Lieutenants.............. 3,218 
Captains and Commanders. . 1,684 
eee 


—_—-- 


Total, 5,072 


Now let us see how this matter stood 
in 1792. Let us see how the numbers 
of this body have increased. What 
should it be increased for? We have 
been at peace now nineteen years ; and 
we have been told every year that there 
is not the smallest prospect of war 
with any power upon earth. Let us 
see, then, how this formidable body 
stood in that year. 

Lieutenants 

Captains and Commanders. . 

Admirals. . 


err eeeeee 1,441 
622 
54 


——— 


Total, 2,117 


Here were quite enough, God knows ; 
‘but what has the increase been for? 
We have to pey a hundred and seventy 
admirals, and we have 12 afloat; we 
have to pay 1,684 captains, and we 
have 54 afloat; we have to pay 3,218 
lievitenants,‘ and we have 414 afloat. 
We have to pay 5,072 commissioned 
officers, and we have 480 afloat. We 
have a goodly company on shore, then, 
of these sea-gentlemen. It is pretty 
curious, that we have more admirals 
now, More captains, more commanders, 
more lieutenants, than we had in the 
wery height of the war! Let us take 
the numbers of 1810, the height of the 
war. 

Lieutenants oseeee 3,097 

Captains and Commanders. . 1,582 

Admirals...e22..0..se000 170 


Total, 4,949 


All these statements are made out 
from a return moved for by Mr. Hume 
and laid before this present House of 
‘Commons. What, then, can be the 
mezason ‘for keping up this immense 


Tue Navy. 
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toon paride would. seem to, be 
Bon onsry physically as well asin fame? 
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We have often been told of their « im- 
mortal glory,” of their “ imperishable 
renown; but we have never been ac. 
customed to hear of immortal and in. 
perishable bodies, except, indeed, of 
clergy, of monastries, of corporations, 
and of select vestries. These, to the 
grief of our unreasonable impatience 
our “* ignorant impatience of taxation,” 
as CasTLercaGu called it, we find never 
to die! It is curious, too, that it is the 
commission which appears to communi- 
cate immortality to the body ; for, upon 
looking back, we perceive, that the 
warrant officers and seamen have died 
off from upwards of a hundred thou. 
sand to twenty-seven thousand men, 
Alas ! poor souls! they are gone to their 
long home ; but the bearers of commis. 
sions, like the wearers of aldermen’s 
gowns, never die; for here are our ad- 
mirals in. precisely the same number 
that they were in 1810, while the cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenants, seem 
actually to have increased,. as suckers 
grown out from the sides of the bulbof 
atulip. In plain words, there have been 
made, since the peace, a hundred and 


ten admirals, six hundred and sixty-nioe 
eaptains; besides these three bundrel 
and for ty -five superannuated command: 
ers made from lieutenants, and theseare 
to be added to the prourotions that have 
taken place since the peace. ‘There are 
also thirty-four superannuated reateale 


mirals made out of captains, The 
two numbers put together make ]i4ai- 
mirals, made since the peace; @ 
814 commanders since the peace; “ 
thus the whole number ofofficers tha! we 
have to pay amounts to 5,249, while we 
have 480 afloat. Thus it is that oe 
made poor. Thus it is that we are: 
well stocked with gentlemen ani - 
in England ; thus it is that the We 
is obliged’ to‘live upon water-porn': 
and the ploughman upon potatoes ; 
thus itis, that tradesmen and ae 
are fast sinking down into the ran 
paupers. Not only are all these a 
to be thus maintained; but oe 7 
dows and children, ee sometimes 
ns, are to mai 

aria this sum of 4;658)) 
¥,625,6034, aretpaid for pensio™® 
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4¢ ances, and other things of that sort, in- 

cluding what is called half-pay. It is 
m- useless to rail: railing and swearing, 
ble and even praying, are useless in such a 
u- Mee case. All that we can do is, to make 
m- the thiog well known to one another; 
of and to think seriously about the means, 
ns, the real practical means, of endeavour- 
the ing to effect a change in this state of 
ce, things. This body of men; this never- 
n,” dying corporation, is one of the great 
ver estates in the kingdom; and, therefore, 
the to touch it, is a matter of no slight 


moment to the party who ventures to 
make such touch, 5,249 gentlemen 







the have, at least, five times that number ; 
ied J might say ten times that number of 





brothers, sisters, brothers and sisters- 
in-law, and fathers and mothers-in-law. 
So that you will find, that here are fifty 
or sixty thousand gentlefolks, who are 
more or less interested in the upholding 
f this corporation. The “ country gen- 
leman” seems, if you look at him and 
at his house and his fields, to be as _ in- 
lependent as the rock of Ben Lomonp ; 
but, if you can find me one of these in 
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bof iis whole kingdom; aye, if you can 
een nd me one single man of them, who is 
and vt, on the right or on the left, by the 





pine head or by the tail, connected with navy, 









dred rmy, church, or Downing-street, I 
and: ill suffer you, to fry me alive. Either 
e are he is a tax or a tithe-eater himself (which 
have § not unfrequently the case), or he has 
e are ome one connected with him who is. 
real t seems downright madness in Sir 


OLTERHEAD not to demand, that the 
ax shall be taken from the barley that 


‘nese 













“gad egins to put two ideas together, or is 
atwe hught by his wife, who has been taught 


y the attorney or apothecary, how to 
tform the difficult work of putting 
'o ideas together, the Squire smells 
t that he shall lese more than he 
ball gain by taking off the malt tax. 
Lady Jolterhead (meeting the Knight 
the door). Well, my dear, what good 
ws do you bring from London? 

Sir Giles Jolterhead. Oh, my dear, 
bst excellent news! We shall get 
e malt taxol. 

Lady J. Indeed! That’s a very good 


8: 

















tows jn his fields ; but when the Squire Gigs. 


Shh 


Sir G. Yes, yes; we-shall get itoff. 


|A rap at thedoor, Enter Mr, Lancer. 
Sir G: Ah! how d’ye do, Mr. Law 
CET? | 
Lady J. Oh, Mr. Lancet, Sir Giles 
tells me, that we shall get the malt tax 
taken off. What a fine thing that will 
‘be! It will save us fifty pounds-a year 
in the house. 





LANCET musing. 


Sir G: Ah, but that’s a mere trifle. 
All my farmers will save a good deal, 
too ; and the labourers will all brew at 
home; and the poor-rates will come to 
/next to nothing. I dare say, that it 
will be a matter of a couple. or three 
hundred a year difference to me. 

Lady J. What a dear good. honest 
man that Lord Aldihorp is! 

Lancet. But, Sir, pray think of “ nay 
tional faith !” 

Lady J. Oh! Faith, indeed! We can 
be very good Christians without paying 
a tax upon our malt. 

Lancet. I beg your Ladyship’s -par- 
don; but I meant. the payments to the 
fundholders (of which Lam one), [ Aside. 

Sir G. Poh! Fundholders! doen't 
tell me about fundholders ! 

Lady J. Why youknow, Mr. Lanert, 
that it's the land that supports every 
thing. 

Sir G. Very true, my dear; and the 
devil’s in’t if we that own the land 
ought not to be able to make beer of our 
barley, without paying for it to the fund- 
holders, 

Lancet. Very true, very true, Sic 








Eater servant with a letter. 


Lady J. Oh, dear, here’s a letser from 
Tom, dated off Teneriffe! Where is Te- 





neriffe, Doctor ? 

Lancet. Oh, my Lady, it’s a great 
way out in the ocean. 

Lady J. Well, poor boy, he is getting 
on famously in the service. 

Sir G. Ah, Doctor, that boy’s pro- 
vided for at any rate; soon have five 
hundred a year; and, you know, they 
have it for life. 

Lady J. And so there's ‘his share, you 





|kaow, Doctor, to give to his sister. : 
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Sir G. Aye, Doctor, and she'll not get | ric says, it would destroy 
a husband the later for that. tious of the country; and 
Leneet. Very trove, Sir Gites; bot! This is the sort of conversatica that 
you know, that, if the honest Minister | is going on amongst them contin 
co not get the taxes, your son can’thave and here it is that peo ile ought to se 
the five hundred a year! twhere lies the impediment to the» 
Lady J. What? What cy’e say being relieved from their bardeac | 
Ne ade |should like to see one s:ngle country 
Lancet. I say, my Lady, that Lord gentleman in England who is pot 
A.rnorr can’t pay money without upin this wav; and the people | 
having it first. Very honest man with- wel ll eppri ized of this trat h, they og! 
out doubt; bat if he don’t get the'to be assured, that they never will o- 


. .% 


money how is he to pay it? cam receive relief through the instro 


Sir G. Oh! but he cad get it out! mentality of this description -” persons 
of the house and window tax, and such As to those who ure actually in rece 
taxes as that, which produce so much, |of taxes, it is absolute madness, it is 
and of which we pay so little. fidiocy to suppose that they will vote 

Lancet. Yes, Sir, but if you will not! fur the Jessening of their amount ; nd, 
give the malt tax, the shopkeepers will) unless the people be convinced of this 
not give the house and window tax, and ‘truth, and act accordingly, there is Do 
then poor Lord Attrorp will have no | remedy but in the extremity of the eri. 
money at all; and then how is your! Now, from this digression ; if, in» 
son to get the five hundred a year, and i deed, it be much of a digression, | 
how is your daughter to get the addition | return to tie subject of that great cor 
to her{portion’? Oh, no! Sir Giles, it | poration commenly called the navy. 
is not for your interest that the malt/! have asked before what this immense 
tax should be taken off: the present) body of officers can be kept in pay for; 
system is the system for such fulks as | and for what reason new men are coe- 
you : let those ‘clamour for the taking jtinvally brought into it, in order w 
off of taxes who live by their industry | jkeep it up to the full ameunt’ We 
of one sort or another. | had, i in 1825, 3,773 lieutenants. Now, 

Sir G. Why, Mr Lancet, now I) while there was only about 420 of thet 
think of it, it’s best to be cautious what! in employment ; while there were wis 
we do in taking away taxes from the in pey. and oaly 420 in empl » what 
Minister. lreason was there for wahi - rd 

Lancet. Yes, yes, Sir; say you no- | Grey's son, the Hon. Fre:eri Wi | 
thing about the master; you get more’ Grey, a lieutenant ? What reason ' 
than you lose by the taxes. Let those there for addins this one more | 
grumble at them who pay them, and ‘alreaty over-number? I don 
who receive nothing back out of to character ze ies net ; but 1! 
Buem. ‘right to a isk for the reason ©! 

Lady J. (who has been in a brown! ask for that reason, I will. T! 
study for some time). Very true, Mr.| while, in 1529, we had 3 
Lancet! I see,I sce how it is! tenants, and only alout 400 in em pl 

Lancet. Yes, my Lady, it would be al if so many, w hat reason was tere 
levelling system. making the Hon. George Geey 4 i 

Lady J. Yes, and there’s my brother tenapt? What REASON was th mere 
Witt, who is a distributor of|say, for making this addition © " 
stamps, and there's my father, poor prodigious number? Since the how 
man, who has so long had his quiet|here mentioned, these two apes 
little place. have been made, one a post-cap's"™ be 

Lancet. Yes, my Lady, it would dis-|the other a commander, thoug! at 
turb the happiness of so many respect-| must have been about 3,000 rr 
able fawilies. who stood before them upo? a 

Lady J. Aye, and as Dr. Tirns-|Very likely, there may be others int 


ually. 












“* 


burse of that war we took from them - 
the e frigate single-handed, and two -by | 
met uadrous ; and they took from us three |‘ 





—— 15ra 
cdaced under much about similar cireum- 
and again, l ask. what reason 

or mahiog this a deste n to 
list acd to the pation’s ex- 


is the error of that man 
who imagines that this endless mauiti- 
tude of officers adds at all to the strength 
r the security of the kingdom. On 
the contrary, the prodigious, the 

fal expense of this establish- 


ment in time ve! peace, tends ta en-' 
feeble and cripple the nation, and to 

onder even this cathe Be me: of com- 
peatively little use in time of war 
We had prodigious establishment 


{llleani as we have seen, in the vear 
isl0. In the year 1S12. we were cot 
into a war with the United States of 

America upon this ground: namely, 
that the officers of our navy boarded 
as rican merchantmen on the high | 







whom they chose to claim as subjects | 
of the King. This was the real and the 
oly ground of that war; and it was, 
ot only a right that no nation had ev er| 
ttempted to exercise before ; not only 
thing which no nation had ever 
housht of tolerating ; but it was a 
hing not the least in the world neces- 
ry to the interests of this kingdom, or 
o the success of the kingdom in the 
far which it was then carrying oa. 
hat war, which began in 1812, almost 
mmediately took that turn, which left | 
$ no other enemy to cope with; and, 
really was a war in which America 
uzhit us single-handed. She had no 
ies, and she scorned all alliance 
the war. ‘There were we, then, with 
ur hundred and seventy admirals, and | 
ith our 554 ships of war; and there 
ere the Americans, with their six fri- 
tes, each of 44 vuns, and with twenty- | 
bree small vessels of war; and, in the 


































igates single-haaded ; they took two 








and enty-gun ~ ships by one frigate. We, |‘ 
there ith our five hundred and fifty- four | 
pants ips, including seventy-one ships of the 
, jist e, took from them seventeen vessels 
pyre 





war altogether, while they took from | 


cys, 1833. 


the American navy comes, 





us twea'y-firee ships of war on the 
seas, besides fico whele sqradreas oa 
the lakes. So that these myriads of 
officers do not give strength to a na- 
tion; aud there is something or other, 
besides the everlasting pouring of 
money out of a treasury, that can secure 
the liberty and independence of a state. 
Let it be observed, that the mea who 
commanded the ships of America were 

not or ily no’ “ sirs” and * honourahles,” 
bat that, not a man of them had ever 
before been in a battle tu @ ship of war ! 
Lhis shows clearly, that there requires 
none of this college-work to make men 
fit to command ships of war. It re- 


quires that native courage, to be sure ; it 


requires that hardihood which is acquired 


by real seamanship; that is to say, by 
long encountering the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of the seas; and it requires, 
above all things, men to be promoted 


s, and took out of them any seamen yon account of their fitness for the sta- 


tion, which is utterly impossible, as 


k nS 


as men have the frailties of men, unless 
‘some certain rule be established for pro- 


The rule io 
perhaps, as 
nearly as possible to perfection. “ Once 
“in each year a board of officers for 


moting men in the service. 


/“ the examination of midshipmen re- 


“‘ questing promotion is instituted. The 
“ rule was introduced in the regulation 


* 


|** of the navy, at the suggestion of the 
“ nav v 


commissioners.- The officers 
constituting the board are selected by 
the secretary of the navy. It consists 
of three captains, aided by a mathe- 
matician. _— ic notice of the place 
and time of sitting of the board is 
‘““ giveg, and all mids hipmen deeming 
themselves qualified for examination, 
are requested to attend for that pur- 
pose. The examination is very rigid, 
and is conducted with ¢*o severe a 
** scrutiny in the acquirements of the 
applicant, that it is presumed, that all 
“‘ passed by the board, are, from a full. 
‘knowledge of the duties of their pro- 
 fession, qualified to take the command 
‘ofaship.” After this, as midshipmen - 
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are wanted for lieutenants they are 
taken by seniority ; 
out for the purpose; some of them 
promoted, and 


and not picked . 
and others left to drawl out.. 
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their lives as midshipmen. 
there being no midshipmen that have 
already passed, the commissioners pro- 
ceed by seniority, in the following 
manner. They take the three next 
in seniority, one after another, and 
examine them; and, for that turn, 
they take that of the three which 
they think best qualified, always pre- 
ferring the first, if there be no real and 
solid objection. When another is 
wanted to be promoted, they call before 
them the two whom they called before, 
and one other: and thus they proceed 
in all cases, until they come to higher 
rtnks and particular expeditions; and, 
then, peculiar fitness must decide their 
choice. The accursed word “ interest” 
is not known in their service. There 
are no dejected mortals pining upon 
their quarter-decks, feeling that they 
are doomed to experience injustice, 
and yet dare. not complain. Each 
young man is sure to have his fair 
chance: he has no shipmates to envy ; 
nobody to be afraid of ; no one at whose 
report of him he trembles for fear of his 
life: he feels, that he is not only a 
freeman; but he is delighted in the 
thought, that his life is to be spent, and 
that he is to attain honour, in defending 
the freedom of his kindred and his 
country. ‘This is one of the great 
causes of the wondrous exploits of the 


In case of 


Navy: 652 
‘persons in America! We have seen 
that our navy costs us very nearly ap. 
proaching five millions of pounds ster- 
ling every year. The navy of the 
Americans costs them 437,000/. a year, 
Not a tenth part of what ours costs us. 
But this is not half a view of the mat- 
ter; for, in this expense is included the 
money which is expended every year in 
gradually increasing the navy. The 
book that I refer to relates to the state 
of things four years ago (not having 
an account of a later date). And 
three-fourths of this expense arose 
from the building of new ships during 
the year; and at that time there were 
five ships of the line on the stocks, 
and five forty-four gun frigates on 

the stocks, in different dock-yards on 
the Atlantic; and also two seventy- 
fours on the the stocks on Lake 
Erie, and both under cover. We 
have seen the Americans begin a 
war with six frigates and a parcel of 
smaller vessels. They have now, it 

appears, fourteen seventy-fours, about 

twenty frigates, and great numbers of 
smaller vessels in the Atlantic as well 

as on the Lakes. Now, is there any 

one who will venture to say, that we 

can safely enter upon another war with 

_ this great republic, and another war we 

/must have with her unless we choose to 

| resign the dominion of the seas; is there 





little American navy. The lad upon the | any one who will say, that we can ven- 
quarter-deck of an American ship has no! ture upon another war with this repub- 
Jord or lady to look up to for patronage. | lic, without first making a very great 
The accursed word is unknown to their! change in the manner of managing the 
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language ; and, as I have said a hundred 
times over in print, unless the accursed 
word become unknown to our language 


too, that which we experienced during | 


the last war, isa mere trifle to what we 
have yet to witness. 

But, humiliating as the comparison 
is, if we look at the affairs of the war 
with America; provoking as it is to an 
Englishman ; calculated as it is to fill 
his breast with feelings not very easily 
described ; what must be his feelings, 
upon viewing the contrast between the 
twonavies in time of peace, and at this 
ptesenthour ; and to view the wretched 
situation'of Our own industrious people, 
audcthe ‘situation of the same class of 


P Oe 
affairs of our navy? If the resuit was 


| before such as I have described it to 0 
what is to be the result of another 
war ? . 
Another very important difference 
to be noted ; namely, the PAY of the 
officers and the seamen; and not only 
the positive pay, but the relative pay; 
and also the relative proportion ° 
PRIZE-MONEY. The pay of a cl 
tain in our navy, taking all the s'x rates 
and making an average of them, , 
forty-three pounds five shillings for : 
lunar month. The pay of a — 
our navy is, on an average of able ki ! 
men ard ordinary seamen, thirty § 


}lings:per month. The pay of an Ame 














rican captain, taking an average of all 
he rates down to a twenty-gun ship, as 
in our Own Case, is nineteen pounds 
hirleen shillings and nine-pence a lunar 
month; and the pay of an American sea- 
nan is, upon an average, three pounds 
velve shillings a lunar month. These 


re the positive pay; but now look at | 


he relative pay, and see how a republican | 
rovernment treats the poor man. ‘The | 
nglish captain gets twenty-eight times | 
d two-thirds as much as a seaman. 
Zhe American captain gets five times | 
dahalf as much as the American’ 
aman! Look at that, you that have to, 
ay both captains and. men. It is much | 
out the same proportion as to the prize- | 
oney; but, as I find no particulars | 
bout that in the American books, I will | 
ate the facts asto that matter when 1 | 
turn to the matter again, as I certainly 
all; for, this is a subject that I am de- 
mined not to suffer to rest, till | have 


is treated as to this matter. If I be 
d, that no gentleman would be in the 
vy, if our captains and officers were 
be paid asthe Americans are, I an- 
er, that we do not so much want 
utlemen, as we want fighters and 
ters; and as low-paid officers and 
h-paid sailors make fighters. and 
ters, Lam for low-paid officers and 
h-paid seamen. 
ten the Americans, 1 should have 
n for the high-paid officers and low- 
seamen ; but, as the contrary was 
case, and as we may have to fight 
ATHAN again, Lam for fighting him 
isown way; Iam for having tools 

as he fights with. It is very cu- 
s, that we have built ships to resem- 
those of Jonarsan, in point of rate 
force. Ah! let us have some ships 
semble his in point of PAY, and in 
t of manner of promotion; and, 
» We may defy Jonaruan, and not 
e Americans have not relied upon 
herable officers: officers countless 
sands by the sea: they have not 
ght that the strength of the nation: 
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‘thousand naval .officers:/in pay 


ade the nation see the manner in which | 


If, indeed, we had | 


likely- to be ‘promoted ‘by: ing: 
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no more cats than are wanted to cateh 
mice. To keep five thousand gentle- 
men to do little besides helping ladies 
to breed gentlemen and ladies, to \be 
kept in their turn, in some way or other, 
out of the earnings of the industrious 
part of the people: this appears to be 
no part of the policy of those repuwbli- 
cans, who seem to think, that those who 
‘do the work of the country and supply 
it with science, ought to have the fruit 
of their labour left in their own hands. 

| These republicans can see no reason 
why a clerk in their Navy-Office should 
receive pay when heis no longer wante:! 
in that office ; and, except there be su/- 
| ficient cause, they can see no reason 





why, in any case, a man, who has been ' 


duly paid while he was serving, should 
be paid after he has ceased to serve 
i making, doubtless, due exceptions as to 
extraordinary cases. 

The consequence of this. difference in 
the policy of the two countries, or, ra- 
‘ther in the manner of ruling the two 
countries ; it is this, and it 1s nothing 
else, that produces this striking, and, ta 
us, humiliating, difference in the situa- 
tion of the industrious classes in the two 
countries. It is by no means in the 
navy alone that this monstrous expen- 
diture is to be found: in the army ; at 
Whitehall ; in the Colonial Department ; 
in every branch of the whole concern, 
similar principles seem to prevail. 
Who would imagine, now, that 
this burdened people, who have fre- 
quently their beds taken from under 
them in the payment of taxes, 
who would imagine that this wretched 
people are compelled to pay upwards of 
‘sixty thousand pounds a year sterling 
money to men who have been ambussa- 
dors, not men who are ambassadors, 
but who have been ambassadors, and 
whoare thus kept in great wealth for 
the rest of their lives, merely because 
they have been ambassadors are tin 
years, during which timeAh@ 

ceived enormous salarieg~ 
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and well fed-and well-clad people, and ' 
that this is a people of a wholly: 
different description: this is the reason’ 
that there the weaver eats meat three! 


times a day, sind that Aere he lives upon 
miserable water-porridge, that is,a little 


~gatmeal stirred in water. Owing to their 


just and cheap Government, there are 
the Americans always prepared for war. 
Owing to our lavish expenditure and 
unbearable burdens, we are less prepared 
doe war, than we were in the third year 
of peace. Owing to their wise policy 
and just and cheap Government, they 
have ridded themselves of their debt ; 
while we are encumbered and embar- 
rassed more than we were when we 
signed the treaty of peace. 

[I had long thought of publishing 
these observations on the state of our 
navy, and on the consequences likely to 
result from the mode of its manage- 
ment; at all times, it is a subject of 
great importance, and most desirable to 
cause to be understood by the people ; 
but, at this particular time, the thought 
has been revived in my mind, and I have 
been led to make these observations 
upon the subject, hy circumstances 
which have arisen out of my having 
presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, afew*days ago. The public 
have seen, that the petition was rejected 
by the reformed House ; but, most men 
will be of opinion, that it is not entirely 
deprived of all interest on that account. 
Indeed, nothing, when it is well under- 
stood can deprive it of its interest with 
the sensible part of the people of this 
countrv; and, as the matter has not 
yet been fully and fairly placed before 
the people, I shall so place it here, it 
being very intimately connected with 
many of the observations in the former 
part of this article ; and I beg leave to 
request,’ that my readers in general, 
and particularly my constituents, will 
» bestow upon the whole matter their 


Sober and serious attention. 


3A petition was brought to me by Mr. 
‘Eowasp Epwarps, who resides at 
Zamaera, and who was formerly a 
‘midshipman inthenavy. It was signed 
Aydivers freemen and electors of the 
of Sanpwicnh ; amongst whom, 
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and, indeed, at the head of whom, w; 
Captain Owen, of the navy. It com 
plained, that Sir E. T. Trovaripgs 
now a member for that borough, ja 
obtained his commission as lieutenan 
hetore he was of the age required by t 
orders in Council regulating such mal 
ters ; and it stated, that, as the orde 
in Council positively required that 
written certificate as to his age mu: 
be produced, such certificate could po 
possibly have been true. The yeti 
tioners therefore prayed, that the Hous 
would examine into the facts allezed 
ana, if ic found them to be true, that j 
would act in a manner which just 
dictated, and which, indeed, no one (i 
the facts were proved to be true) coul 
deny to be the proper course for th 
House to adopt. I received this petiti 
very soon after the meeting of the P 
liament. I waited till [ had seen Ca 
tain Owen, and had heard his reasom 
for signing the petition. I next mad 
out a list of several officers in the nam 
who, I understood, had obtained the 
commissions under circumstances som 
what similar. I drew up a moti 
calling for the orders in Council relat 
to this matter, and calling for such 
return as would ascertain the facts re 
tive to the appointment of these offic 
Having done this, | showed the mot 
to Sir James Granam: indeed 1g 
it to him, and left him to consider of 
for a week. At the end of that tim 
asked him for his answer : he st 
had no objection to produce the ort 
in Council ; but that it would bew” 
to show up these gentlemen = 
lapse of so many years. He said 
the frauds were notorious ; that 
was a man at Somerset-house whoe 
to furnish false certificates of ths 
both to officers and seamen; 
that those practices had now rf 
and that, therefore, he did ¥ 
it right, that there should “ ; 
retrospective rummaging into t 
ter. Tothis 1 gave no ep 
after duly reflecting upon the al 
was of a different opinion. 1 

" joious 08 
help looking at the prodig' ino 
of officers in the navy ; I cou! sit 
perceiving how largely this co" 


« 








a 
‘ 


the sufferings of the industrious peo- 


Vas . 
5 e; and } could not help being of 
“0 ot : . 
. inion, that these practices had con- 
Dore. ' : 
| SR huted towards the accumulation of the 
la . : 
sclens Which they had to bear. The 
nan “ir ° . 
m pointed out one of these nu- 
l é . 
4 rous cases ; and, therefore, L resolved 
mat ; ° : : 
| present it; it being, besides all the 
riler : , 
t,a duty which I owed to the peti- 

at > &s re ne - 
ol ners. But, Sit Tuomas TroupeipeGr 
“ ing a Member of the House (and if 
U0 . . 

i had not been such, 1 should have 
re , ‘ 8 
ne the same), I vave him the petition 
Jour “ . ee “” 

F read and to show to his friends, if he 
nee : 
we 6 but I never showed it to any 
ciemmees person, either in or out of the 
Su ** , 7 
ve (se: UNL the day that [ presented it. 
ole’ him: notice in writing on Friday, 
+ thee £ should present the petition on 
iti next Monday; and I wrote to Sir 
mat) - 


> P, us GRAMAM aut the sume time, giving 
Ca the same information, in order that 
me might be present, if he chose. 
pleest Monday T presented the petition, 
anes it all through to the House, 
the ing my reasons hy the matter 
one. 0 be inguired into, and stating, 
aol mest other things, the injury to the 
elat! utry which must inevitably arise 
such 1 the investing of persons so very 
ts re ng with naval commands ; pointing 
‘fice ) that the most unfortunate occur- 
moti es of the last American war took 
la e under Captain Dacres in the 
orf eeec, and under Sir James Yeo on 
tie Lakes, both of whom, I believed, 
said obtained their commissions before 
ola Were of the proper age. 
7 his defence, Sir Tnomas Trov- 
bck said, that the petition was false 
calumnious, and said that he would 
rust himself to speak on the conduct 
¢hon. Member who presented it. Sir 
Es Granam eulogized Sir Tuomas 
UBRipGE, eulegized his father, and 
howledged, however, that the fact of 
fr-age, at any rate, as alleged 
le petition, was true; but he 
uced, in the way of apology, a 
of thirty-nide officers who had 
ned their commissions under 
What similar circumstances, at the 
of whom was Lord Netson him- 
But, his main ground of apology 
that there was sometimes such a 
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difficulty of finding a sufficiency of mid- 
thipmen fit to be lieutenants, that the 
Admiralty had been compelled to take 
some who were under age, or to leave 
the shins unfurnished. ‘This statement, 
thus positively made, appeared to give 
‘great satisfaction to the reformed 
House ; and Sir James, after very kindly 
bestowing some admonitory matter upon 
me, sat down amidst the cheers of the 
reformed House, which, for a noon-sit- 
‘ting, was extraordinarily populous. He: 
iconcluded with a motion that the peti- 
| tion be rejected. Admiral CoprRinGron 
| rose to second his motion, and was pro~ 
presnee- to speak, when the hour of 
three o'clock arrived, which adjourned 
the debate until-Tuesday. 
| When the House met, and the Speaker 
jhad taken the chair, Sir Enwarp Con- 
'RINGTON rose at the same time that E 
did. The Speaker called on me, but £ 
| chose to give way to the Admiral, who, 
lafter very high praises, very well and 
neatly expressed, on the whole navy, 
alive or dead, proceeded to state the 
apology for the practices complained 
of; namely, “tHE GREAT DEARTR 
Of LIEUTENANTS al the time that these 
‘* nractices, complained of, were carried 
‘© on.” The Admiral, though without 
any asperity, also gave me a short lec- 
ture of advice. Sir Hussey Vivian 
followed; and, in the “name of the 
sister-service,” said he rose to defend 
the character of the navy; but, while 
he also was good enough to give me a 
little admonition, he did not say any- 
thing to invalidate the allegations in the 
petition, For this, however, he com- 
pensated, by pulling from under his 
leoat, on the side next his heart, A VO- 





'LUME OF THE REGISTER (oh! 


that #tegister '), in which he found a 
paragraph which he read to the House, 
‘and which contained a description of the 
| cause of the great naval triumphs of the 
| Americans, which I, in that paragraph, 
had ascribed to their bodily strength, 
their sobriety, their cool intrepidity, and 
‘not at all to the great youth of our navab 
‘officers. How this could make against 
the receiving of the petition it is difh- 
cult for me to perceive ; and, therefore. 
all that Sir Hussey did, was to give me- 
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the satisfaction of knowing that he had, 
for so many years, been a diligent reader 
ofthe Register: 

It now beeame my turn, and in rising 
to address the Speaker, I said, that 
after receiving these severe cross shots 


from: the two services, I hoped to be al-| 


lowed to endeavour to say something in 
defence of this most roughly-handled 
petition. 
denied, that the allegations contained in 
it were “* technically true ;” that, with 


regard to the defence grounded on the} 


example of Lord Netson and many 
others, what would be said, if the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor were to be (which 
I regarded as impossible) found guilty 


of taking bribes, and if his friends were! 


to set up the example of Lord Bacon, 
and were to cry out against the accuser 
as an asperser of the memory of the 
dead, as a traducer of the greatest phi- 


Tar Navy. 
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were not made licutenants, while the 
fortunate. Member for Sanpwicn w 
So much for the difficulty in findino 
midshipmen fit to be made lieutenants 
Besides which, there were all the mid- 
shipmen who had passed the years be. 
fore; and I believe that there were 
hundreds who at that time had passed 


as ! 





In the first place, it was not| made lieutenanis! 


their examination, and who were not 
And now for the 


} . 
assertion of the honourable Adiniral 


(Codrington), that “ there was a dearth 
of lieutenants.” Here I have another 
return, laid before the reformed House 
by the present First Lord of the Ad- 
_miralty himself, or under his authority, 
which tells us, that in that very year, 
1806, the nation had in its PAY 2,608 
lieutenants ; and that it had AFLOAT 
1,488 lieutenants, so that it was paying, 
in that very year, 1,120 lieutenants who 
were not afloat ; and yet the hen. Admi- 





losopher and greatest lawyer that ever} ral tells us that there was “a dearth of 
existed in England, and were to call) lieutenants ;” and he seconds the motion 
uponthe House to reject, on that ground, | for the rejection of this petition princi- 
a petition preferred against the Lord | pally on the ground of that apology! 

Chancellor! But, I said there is one} I then turned to. the affair of the 
ground of apology, set up yester-| Somerset-house fabrications, and said: 
day by the First Lord of the Admiralty, |‘ The First Lord of the Admiralty told 
and repeated to day: by the honour- |“ me, that there was a man at Somerse's 
able admiral (Sir E, Codrington), | house who used to fabricate certificates 
which, though it cannot possibly form |‘ to get officers commissions, and to get 
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a ground for rejecting this petition, may |“ men pensions, and into Gaeenwicl 


form a ground for indulgent considera- 
tion of the mal-practices mentioned, 
and may have considerable weight, and 
ought to have considerable weight, with 
the House and with the country; namely, 
that there were, at the time when the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Sanp- 
wicu, was made a lieutenant, a very 
great difficulty in finding a sufficiency 
of midshipmen who were old enough to 
be made lieutenants. If this were really 
the case, here is something like an apo- 
logy for violating orders in Council. 


i ¢é 


j ission ta 
,** documents, had his commiss 


Hospital ; and I now ask him (he 


c was sitting before me), whether that 


“fabricator of false documents was nol 
“‘ nilloried, whipped, and imprisoned 
‘©] next ask him, whether the seamen 
‘‘for whom he got pensions, oF places 
“in Greenwich Hospital, had not the 
‘“‘ pensions taken from them, ani _ 
‘‘ ther they were not turned qut of . 
‘hospital? And then I ask —e 
“ther any one of the OFFICERS, 
“whom this fabricator prepared fi 








ken 


But, unfortunately for the assertion of |‘ from him, or whether the mc ° 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, here I |“ these officers have been suilere® | 


hold in my hand a return, laid before | “ retain their commissions 
“The right honourable Barone 


this House by the Admiralty itself, 
which shows that; in 1806, when the 
hon. Baronet was made a lieutenant, 
there were twenty-six midshipmen who 
had. passed their examination, and pro- 


so obtaine: 
t does 


‘not answer me. Ah! Sir, it '8 t 
“ difference of treatment betwee? © 
“rieh and the poor; it 18 cae! 
“ which I feel the greatest degree ° 





daced all their certificates,. and who ,“* pleasure, Some years agathere W° 
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‘‘ woman, the widow of an officer, who 
“applied fora pension. She had not 
“been married a year to her deceased 
“husband ; and, as it required a year in 
“ wedlock to entitle her to the pension, 
“she procured and produced a false cer- 
“ tificate of her marriage ; for which she 


CHESTER last fall; that it is one of 
about one hundred of such publications, 
which envy, hatred, corruption, and the 
basest of villany have set forth against 
me during the space of twenty long 
years, will know how heartily I despise 
}every thing that can be said against me 





‘was tried and sentenced to transporta- |; by any man, who can affect to believe 


“tion. Ido notsay unjustly, or at all 
“improperly; but,‘ if she were justly 
“ punished, is it Just to censure the peti- 
“ tioners of the borough of Sanpwica, 


“and to reject their petition ?- However, | 


“let the reformed House now do with 
“this petition just what it pleases. The 
“ petitioners have done their duty; 1 
“have done my duty; and, having done 
“that, I am totally regardless of any 
“ consequences that may arise out of the¢ 
“transaction. IfI had had to write the 
“ petition, 1 might have chosen different 
“words in-some parts of it, perhaps; 
“dut, the facts of the petition having 
“been acknowledged tu be true, I will 
“neither withdraw it, nor mitigate its 
“expressions. I applaud the petitioners 
“for their conduct, and_ particularly 
“Captain Owen and Mr. Epwanrps ; | 
“and thus, sir, I repeat, that I leave) 
“the reformed Parliament to dispose of 
‘the petition as it pleases.” 

After this there were numerous 
speakers belonging to the “ sister ser- 
ices,” who complimented each other 
othe skies, until I thought that they 
ever would have done. ‘The Secretary 
pf the Admiralty not ouly acknowledged, 
at he obtained his lieutenant’s com- 
nission in the same sort of way, but 
aid he was ‘‘ proud” to belong to that 
st of persons whom these unmannerly 
ersons had thought proper to aceuse ! 
tthe close of this famous talk came 
ir Marrugew Wuaire Riptey, the 
hember for NewcastLe, who seemed 
D care less about the parties who peti- 
oned, or those petitioned against, than 
bout me, who presented the petition. 
€ gave me areal good scolding, and 
ncluded with advising me to read a 
mphlet, which he said he had read 
t day or the day before,entitled “Tue 
NCarpinat Virtues.” My readers, 
10 know that this is a compilation of 


in the truth of any of these infamous 
publications ; but, what will they think 
of the House when they are told, that 
the reference to this pamphlet by Rip- 
LEY Was deemed matter worthy of its 
cheers? Alas! how little is the New- 
castLe knight capable of estimating 
my feelings in such a case! I heard 
him with great delight, because, his 
having been led to do such a thing, 
p would be proof to all the world, that 
what I was doing was the right sort of 
thing ; that it was efficient ; that it hit 
a sore place; and that I had not been 
labouring in vain. I never resort to the 
use of personalities; I never show 
anger, and seldom do I feel any; and, 
if there be aman that I dislike, let him, 
oh God! be unable to answer me ex- 
cept by personalities. This Marraew 
Riptey had received no provocation 
from me to call for his applause upon 
the pamphiet of “ The Ten Cardinal 
Virtues;” and, if he had _ received 
provocation, this was not the way to 
make me feel the effects of his resent- 
ment. 

I should stop here; but, I must not 
omit to state, that, before this second 
debate began, Sir James Granan, offi- 
cially, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
got up to produce something to make 
against the character of Captain Owen 
and Mr. Epwarps. I protested against 
his being suffered to speak again. He said 
he had official documents to produce, 
a knowledge of which was necessary to 
enable the House to come to a right 
décision on the subject. The Speaker 
having decided that he might produce 
them, but without saying anything in the 
way of speech, he was suffered to read 
that which he said would show what the 
characters were of Captain Owen. and 
Mr. Epwarvs. I insisted, as every 
reasonable man will also insist, that the 





against me, published at Man- 


characters of petitioners can have no 
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weight where the allegations of the/as a hanging matter, at any rate; for 
petition be acknowledged to be true;| it appears, that he was permitted to be. 
but, at the sametime, 1 expressed my| come again a midshipman, and was 
firm belief, that nothing could be stated! again made lieutenant; so that there 
to that House, if traly stuted, would! was no irregularity, either in this, or in 
take any thing from the spotlessness of; his former promotion; and he stands, 


the characters of the two gentlemen 
mentioned ; and thus it proved, as the 
reader is now about to see. 

The case of Captain Owen is this: 
Sir James Granam charged him with 
two things ; first, with having given a 
false account of his own age; because, | 
in a return made to the Adiniralty, a 
1822, by Captain Owen _ himself, | 
i¢ appears that he was two years| 
younger than he was stated to be, by | 
himself also, at the time when he was | 
made a lieutenant; and thus, said Sir} 


James Graham, he has done the very. 





‘Now, observe, this must have been a 
mere mistake at one time or the other, 
on the part of Captain Owex, a mere 
unintentional mistake ; because it couhl | 
answer him no purpose; for he was, | 


thing of which he has accused et] 
| 


according to the representation of 1822, | 


and according to the fact, one year! 
older than it was necessary for him to| 
Se, in order to be legally made a lieu- | 
tenant. Here, then, there was no fraud | 
at all: he did not get to be a licu-; 
tenant a moment sooner than he would | 
have done if this mistake had not been | 
committed, he being of the full age! 
at the time, even according to his re- 
presentation of 1822. How, then, is! 
he in the same situation as_ the parties | 
whom he has accused? Then with re- 
gard to his court-martial: he was 
brought to a court-martial for having be- | 
haved ill to a man whom he had 
brought to a court-martial. There was 
stuffed into the charges, indeed, some- 
thing about sleeping on his watch ; but 
he was only found guilty of having be- 
haved in an “insolent and riotous man- 
ner” to Captain Stanhope. Those who 
know any thing of such matters, will 
not, | imagine, be much surprised, that 
this court-martial should find him guilty 
and dismiss him from the service. But 
it seems that the Admiralty, who had an 
Opportunity of coolly examining into all 
‘the circumstances, did not look upon it 





in noone respect whatsoever,upon a foot. 
ing with any one who got his promo- 
tion by partiality or by improper means 
of any sort. It is impossible for pro- 
motion to be obtained by a mere fair, 
legal, and regular course, than the pro- 
motion of this very eminent, this very 
distinguished, officer has been obtained; 
and it must, therefore, be clear to every 
one, that any attempt to put him upon 
alevel with those who may justly stand 
charged with having obtained their pro- 
motion by fraudulent means, is a most 
gross and abominab!e calumny. Pressed 
as the people of this country are, borue 
down as they are hy the weight of tax- 
ation, they must feel indignant, when 
they see their money lavished on (nose 
who have not a rightful clam to 1; 
bui there is no just man who will grude 
that part of it which is received bya 
man like Captain Owen, who, outol 
sixty years of life, has bestowed swe ny 
seven of them really and truly im te 
service of his country. ; 
So much for Captain Owen. Now, 
for the other petitioner, whom ot —_ 
Granam represented as unworthy © ve: 
lief, because he had been diswrissed | 
the neval service by a court-martid ° 
have seen a copy of the minutes of tM 
court-martial, for the trial of Mr. a 
warps; and 1 find the charge 7a" 
him to have been this: “ ‘That Mr. Eo 
‘© warp Epwarps, midshipma,| 
‘ing to his Majesty's ship BBC 
** on the morning of. the 9. ere 
(January, 1314), in the middle wer 
open, in a most ricious and wane 
manner, the cabin-door, 19 her 
pit, of Lieutenant Ramsey of ne ' 
‘« ship, who at that time was bela 
“and that he did, afterwards, 4 
himself with the greatest ¢ tem? r 
“ the said lieutenant.” After nif 
minutes go on to state, ol ad 
charges having been “ very 4d cons 
“and deliberately weig! nyt itl 
“dered,” the “court” was 
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that the charges had been proved, and 
for did, “ in consequence thereof, adjudge 
be- “him, the said Enwarp Epwarps, to 
Was “be dismissed from, and rendered in- 
lere “ capable of ever being promoted in, his 
rin “ Majesty’s naval service ; and that he 


ids, “ the said Mr. Enwarnpv Epwarps was 
“ thereby sentenced accordingly.” To 
be sure, the opening of a door in a 
“ riotous and insulting” manner must 
be a heavy offence in his Majesty’s navy, 
though it would be very difficult for 
common mortals to discover the possi- 
bility of rioting in the opening of a door; 
and also to discover much of insult, ex- 
cept to the poor door itself. However, 
pon I need waste none of the sensible read- 
and ers’ time upon remarks on this subject. 
They will judge, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, they will decide upon, 
what that cause must have been, which 
could have resorted to this court-mar- 
bane tialas one of the means of throwing 
discredit on the gentlemen who signed 
10se this petition. ‘Those who have been 
on board of King’s ships will laugh at 
the idea of producing an anecdote like 
this in disparagement of a gentleman’s 
00 B® character. If my readers could hear 
Mr. Epwarps's account of this proceed- 
We ing, of the character of all the parties 
m concerned in it, and of the motives by 
which they were actuated, they would 
think it perfectly natural as well as per- 
fectly just, that Mr. Epwarps should 
have taken the part which he has in the 


u 0- 


yery 


J business of this petition. But, the main 
t thing on which for them to rest their 
LD attention is this: what must that cause 
a'nst have been, and what must its own de- 
Eo fenders thought of that cause, how at a 
ng loss they must have been to find out a 
are defence for it, when they could have con- 
tant descended to resort to an aneciote like 
atch this, in order to blunt the edge of the 
dting accusation. ; 
sr It was not necessary for me to say 


one word with regard to the character 
of any of the petitioners ; that character 
had hothing at all to do with the matter. 
When a fact is doubtful; when a fact 
is not known, or not admitted; when 
the truth of an allegation hangs upon 
the credibility of a witness; then, in- 
deed, character has a great deal to do 


> 
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with the matter: here it had nothing to 
do with it. Here the facts alleged were 
acknowledged to be true; here the 
facts alleged were acknowledged by 
the defenders of the party, to be tech- 
nically true: the defence was, that the 
same thing had been done by numerous 
other parties ; and that it was proper to 
connive at the thing being done. ‘There- 
fore, the character of the petitioners 
had nothing to do with the matter ; but 
justice to these gentlemen has induced 
me to trouble my readers with this ex- 
planation of that which was uttered 
against then; and, they themselves, 
must console themselves with the re- 
flection, that never yet was there a man 
who made an attack 72 earnest upon any 
part or parcel of this system, who has 
not had to encounter every thing which 
the system could conjure up against 
him. Captain Owen and Mr. Epwarps 
have no right to complain of partiality 
in this case, at any rate: the system is 
perfectly impartial as far as this goes : 
never yet did “human being dare to 
touch it, being in earnest at the same 
time, without fecling, in a greater or 
less degree, the effects of its power. It 
may be added, that Mr. Lowarps was, 
at this time, twenty-four years of age, 
had been theee years in the East India 
service, and six years in the navy; 
while the lieutenant, whose door he so 
riotously opened and insulted, was two 
years younger than himself, and had 
been less time at sea. Sir James Gra= 
HAM might also have produced a letter 
respecting Mr. Epwarps, which he, 
doubtless, has seen at the Admiralty ; 
a letter complaining, that amongst his 
judges, one, at least, had obtained his 
commission by improper means. Sit 
James might also have produced a me- 
morial from Mr. Epwarps, of so late a 
date as 1828, to which is attached a 
letter from Admiral Hatii Day, express~- 
ing his sorrow for having been com- 
pelled to apply for the court-martial, 
and also expressing, and also declaring, 
that he thought Mr. Eowagps a gallant 
and humane young man. Sir James 
might also have mentioned, that the 
very lieutenant, whose door was 80 un 
ceremoniously opened, had stated, in a 
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letter to Admiral Tottemacue, that he 
believed that no offence was intended 
on the part of Mr. Epwarps ; and that 
Admiral To.ttemacue transmitted this 
letter to the Admiralty in 1821, and 
said that he should be glad to see Mr. 
Epwarps restored to his Majesty's ser- 
vice. 

Now, I leave the reader to judge as 
tothe character, not of Mr. Epwarps, 
bat of this great Herculean defender of 
the party accused in this petition. If 
any document were brought from the 
Admiralty relative to the character of 
these gentlemen, every thing ought to 
be brought, that was there to be found 
relating to them. Every ene will allow 
this. However, here is quite enough 
about character of petitioners ; though 
not too much; for the people should 
see, and should pay great attention to 
the treatment of all persons who, in 
consequence of doing their duty to- 
wards the people, fall under the grasp 
of this THING, which, next to the 
thunder of Jupiter itself, is most to be 
dreaded by human beings that fal! un- 
der its displeasure. ‘The proceeding, in 
this case, with regard to Mr. Epwarps, 
will want no characterizing with this 
just and sensible people; but the pro- 
ceeding with regard to Captain Owen, 
at his age, and at the end of twenty-seven 
years of active service, will produce 
feelings such as it is wholly unneces- 
sary, and such as it is wholly im- 
possible, to describe by the means of the 
pen. And, for what, after all? What 
‘had these two gentlemen done? Com- 
plained of things unlawful; of things, 
at any rate, done in the teeth of orders 
in council; of things which no man 
could justify ; of things which natu- 
tally tended to add to the public bur- 
dens, and to do injury to the naval ser- 
vice itself. 

I might stop here, again; but a 
great fuss was made by the “ sister-ser- 
vices” about my barbarous attack upon 
‘Captain Dacres, and upor the memory 
of Sir James Yeo.. The truth is, that 
my barbari/y was confined merely to 
an observation, that the great loss of 
fenown, that the great injury to our 
mavil character, and even to our naval 
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dominion, which arose out of the last 
American war, were partly, in all pro. 
bability, ascribable to the want of due 
discretion on the part of those two very 
young men. That is to say, that their 


having obtained their commissions at 
so very early an age, and before they 
could be entitled to them by the orders 
in Council, might fairly be presumed to 
have been the cause of some indiscretion 
in them; but, not one word fell from 


‘me which could at all be construed to 


mean that they were destitute of bravery, 
or of devotion to the service of their 
country. Yet, there was a prodigious 
clamour raised upon this score; and] 
was told, that the Americans did not 
talk of Captain Dacres in the way that 
Idid. Captain Yorxe brought James's 
Naval History, and he read parts of it 
to account for the capture of the ship 
of Captain Dacres. But, above all 
things, I was told to look at the 
American account of the battle; and, 
I must confess, that I was very much 
pleased to observe, that both the “sis- 
ter-services ” spoke of our friends, the 
Americans, wifh great respect! Oo 
true is the maxim of the witty poet, 
which maxim, for fear of the “‘sister- 
services,” I think I may as well not re- 
peat here! However, since I was 50 
repeatedly referred to the oo 
account ; since [ was so much taunte 
on this score, I will refer to the Amer 
can account ; and it shall not be “ a 
history like that of poor James, er 
got confoundedly thrashed tor having 
given what was deemed an account "a 
favourable enough of the conduct 

some naval officer, I forget whom, v7 
who it was I am sure [ do not care ; . 
whom, I recollect, poor James broug® 
before a justice of the peace, and og 
over for the assault, he me 
appeared, imprinted marks © or 
prowess upon poor JAMES s shoul’ sas 
Itis not from a work like this, writ™" 
under the terrors of a cane or @ my 
whip, to which I shall refer; but, 


the official letter sent by the American 


4 e 
captain, Hoxt, to the Secretary aby 
American Navy, giving an neg 
the capture of Captain Dackss . 
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and, that the public may see it as well 
as I, here it is : 








United States’ Frigate Constitution, 

off Boston Light, 30. Aug. 1812. 

Str,—I have the honour to inform 
you, that on the 19. instant, at 2 P.M., 
being in latitude 41, 42, longitude 55, 
48, with the Constitution under my 
command, a sail was discovered from 
the mast-head bearing E. by S. or E.S.E. 


but at such a distance we could not tell 
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the enemy she surrendered, and had not 
a spar standing, and her hull below and 
above water so shattered, that a few 
more broadsides must have carried her 
down. 

After informing you that so fine aship 
as the (Guerritre, commanded by an 
able and experienced officer, had been 
totally dismasted, and otherwise cut to 
pieces, so as to make her not worth 
towing into port, in the short space of 
30 minutes, you can have no doubt of 
the gallantry and good conduct of the 








what she was. All sail was instantly | officers and ship’s company I have the 


made in chase, and soon found we came 
up with her. At S p.M., could plainly 
| see that she wasa ship on the starboard 
tack, under easy sail, close on a wind ; 
at half-past 3 p.m., made her out to be 
a frigate; continued the chase until we 
were within about three miles, when I 
ordered the light sails taken in, the 
courses hauled up, and the ship cleared 
for action. At this time the chase had 


backed his main top-sail, waiting for us’ 


to come down. As soon as the Consti- 
tution was ready for action, I bore down 
With an intention to bring him to close 


‘honour to command. It only remains, 
therefore, for me to assure you, that they 
‘all fought with great bravery; and it 
gives me great pleasure to say, that 
‘from the smallest boy in the ship to the 
oldest seaman, not a look of fear was 
seen. They all went into action, giving 
three cheers, and requesting to be laid 
close along side the enemy. 

Enclosed I have the honour to send 
you a list of killed and wounded on 
board the Constitution, and a report of 
the damages she has sustained; also, a 
list of the killed and wounded on board 








action immediately ; but on our coming | the enemy, with his quarter bill, &c. 


within gun-shot she gave us a broadside 
and filled away, and wore, giving us a 
broadside on the other tack, but without 
effect, her shot falling short. She con- 
Unued wearing and manceuvring for 
about three quarters of an hour, to get 
4 raking position, but finding she could 
not, she bore up, and run under top-sails 
and gib, with the wind on the quarter. 
Immediately made sail to bring the ship 
up with her, and five minutes before six 
P.M., being along side within half pistol 
shot, we commenced a heavy fire from 
all our guns, double shotted with round 
















they, and so warmly kept up, that in 15 





board, and his main-yard in the slings, 
and the hull, rigging and sails, very 
much torn to pieces. The fire was kept 

Pp with equal warmth for 15 minutes 
Jonger, when his main-mast and fore- 
Mast went, taking with them every 





minutes after we got fairly along side 


and grape, and so well directed were) 


Minutes his mizen-mast went by the} 


spar, excepting the bowsprit ; on seeing 
his we ceased firing, so that in 30 


I have the honour to be, 
with very great respect, 
Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
ISAAC HULL. 


|The Hon. Paul Hamiliton, &c. 


Killed and wounded on board the United 
States frigate Constitution, Isaac 
Hull, Esq., Captain, in the action 
with his Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
Guerritre, James A. Dacres, Esq., 
Captain, on the 20. of August, 1312-6 





| Killed—W. S. Bush, Lieutenant of Ma- 
rines, and six seamen........- daatuels 
Wounded— Lieutenant C. Morris, Master 
J. C. Aylwin, four seamen and one 
Binsite cas concicece etc cvovoentiinda > & 
14 


— 


‘ 


Total killed and wounded.. 


U. S. frigate Constitution, 
21. Aug. 1812. 


ISAAC. HULL, Captaia. 
T. I. CHEW, Purser. 
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Killed and wounded on board the 
Guerri¢cre. 
Killed—3 officers, 12 seamen ani ma- 
ripes 


eeeeerevreeeereeee FS eeeeeseseeoseeese 


cers, 57 seameu an! marines....... 62 
Missing—Lieutenants Pullman and Ro- 
berts, end 22 seamen and marines, sup- 
posed to Lave goue overboard with the 

MASES we cccccccccsccvecccsccccccces D4 


Total killed, wounded, and missing 101 


The Constitution rates 44 guns, and 
mounted 55, her complement 450 men. 
The Guerritve rates 38 guns, and 
mounted 49, her complemeyt 300 men. | 

Three days Lefore the engayemeat | 
with the Consti‘ution, the Guerrizre. 
spoke the John Adams, Captain Fash, 
from Liverpool, and endorsed on his | 
register the following lines : 

** Captain Dacres, commander of his | 


* Britannic Majesty's frigate Guerrté-e, | 
«ce 


: 
of 44 guns, presents his compliments 
** to Commodore Rodgers, of the United 
“States frigate President, and will be} 
“ very happy to meet him, or any other | 


| the English Admiralty, let 


15|as he justly may, not to his attack y 
Wounded—J. A. Dacres, Captain, 4 offi- | Ys pon 


Tur Navy. 
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painful in this; if it bring Up a sich 
from the bosom of the First Lord of 
him ascribe it; 


me, for that I most heartily despise ; 
but to his attack upon Captain Owey 
and Mr. Epwakps. 

Imade one mistake in speaking of 
Captain Dacres and his ship: I said she 
was demolished in twenty minutes, | 
was corrected by many voices: | heg , 
his pardon ; itappears that it was thirty 
minutes. I know I read of a story of 
his putting a beoom at the mast-head, 
und L meutioned that. That was an 
error, too; but I think, that the 
challenge written on the register 
of the “ Jukn Adams” js well 
worth a broom. Now it is not prudent, 
in cases like this, for men not to take 
advantage of the circumstance of their 
being surrounded by a crowd, uuless 
they could carry the crowd always 
about with them. It is matural to like 
to triumph; but, unless the triumph 
can be made lasting, it is better not to 


‘ svat. se of C ns was 
** American frigate of equal force to the |haveit. The House of Common 


“ President, off Sandy Hook, for the 
“‘ purpo$e of having a few minutes | 
* te d-iéle.” 

Captain Hull saved him the trouble of 
goirg so far for the desired (éie a@-tée, 
which resulted not quite to the satisfae- 
tion and pleasure of Captain Dacres. 





Now, if there be anything mortifying; 
anything unpleasant to the friends of 
Capt. Dacres in the revival of this sub- 
ject, and in the publication of adocument 
that never was published in 
before ; but which I have had in my 
possession for about eighteeen years: if 
there be anything unpleasant in now’! 
looking at this cha/lenge, written upon 
the register of an American ship; if 
there be anything unpleasant in secing 
the challenger’s ship thus knocked to 
pieces in thirty minutes by the party 
tius challenged ; if there be anything 
unpleasant in seeing a hundred and one 
English officers and men destroyed in 
those thirty minutes, while the ruthless 
destroyer lost only seven killed and had 
seven wounded; if there be anything 


not the only place in the world where 
this affair was to be heard of, and talked 
of. [twas utterly impossible to rub out 
and get rid of the truths contained in 
the Sanpwicn petition; but it was 
quite possible to let them go quietly into 
the petition bag, and to be carried up- 
stairs afterwards, there to be stowed 
away, and to rest in everlasting oblivion. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty bas 
chosen, that they shall not be suffered 
to make so obscure an exit from the 
world : he has chosen, that the whole 


tngland | story, his exploits and all (bright as the 


sword of his illustrious ancestors) 
be put upon record where they wes 
remain, and where they shall be rea 
long and long after he will have no 
chance of being remembered, excep! s 
consequence of the recor oo, ‘ 
himself will have principally cause 
exist. 

In corclusion, I cannot help obsert” 
ing;that these gentlemen of the iy ' 
services,” appear to think that we i. 
people, have no right to make a 
quiries whatsoever into their cone’ 
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terest, either in the honour or the 
safety of the nation ; and that all that we 
have to do with the services, is to PAY for 
them. I do not subscribe to this view 
of the matter. I think, and, indeed, I 
know, that we have a full and perfect 
right to inquire into all their conduct, 
as much as auy master has to inquire! 
into the conduct of his servants. We! 
a pretty freely into the conduct of| 
the Ministers ; gud we h: ive a right to 
inguire into the conduct‘of ev ry man | 
who receives a part of the publie money ; 
and, particularly, have we a right to! 
inquire into the conduct and character 
of these, who are engaged in that ser-| 
vice, on Which the power and the safety 
of the nation must always mainly de- | 
pend. For my own part, I am always 
glad to discover matter for praise in the | 
conduct of the officers of the navy, and | 
ofthe seamen toe. I have alw ys been | 
ready to bestow my share of expres: ions | 
of admiration of their bravery and good | 
conduct; but I consider those who are 
kept back, as well as those who are | 
pushed forward: I have all my life long 
heard their bitter complaints; and, 





placed where I now am, I should not}, 
I} measure will do infinite injury to the 
inegroes themselves. I challenge all 


be pleased with my own conduct, 
Should think myself f euilty ofa cow ardly 
dereliction of duty vif I were not to ev e 
utterance to my sentihuernts upon the 
subject, and todo my best to cause jus- 
tice to prevail inthe management of the 
navy in future, 


Wa, COBBETT. 





NEGRO AFFAIR. 


'lessness and follv; 





get; fourth, to give fifteen millions 
instead of twenty. J voled with the 
Ministers ajainst all these ; and_then I 
voted against them when the question 
was finally put upon the twenty mil- 
lions ; and before 1 did th: it, I told them 
‘that [had pledged myself to my con- 
i stituents to vote for the freeing of the 
blacks ; but, that I had also ‘pledged 
nivse Af to them, and they hed instructed 
me also, not to vote one single farthing 
to these who had kept the blacks in 
'slaye rv. So that my votives upon this 
occasion were perfectiv consistent ; 
for, if either of the amendments had 
been carried, the slaveholders would 
have got something ; and I was resolved 
that. with my Ci nsent, they should have 


| nothing vy out of the labour of the people 


of Ein eland. I am not one of those 
who would strip the planters of their 
estates and the merchants of their 
property. But, neither am I one 
of. those who, to humour thought- 
to gratify and age 
grandize hypocrisy, would lay a burden 
apon the backs of the already over- 
burdened people of Ergland. From the 
bottom of my Soul I believe, that this 


those who have seen freed negroes in 
any state of society, to deny the fact, 
that when made free, they instantly 
become worse off than they were be- 
fore ; and my opinion now sincerely i is, 
that, if we pay the twenty milligns, it 
will be so much paid to render the ne- 
wroes miserable ; to insure great waste 
of life amongst them; and to destroy 
the colonies as far as relates tous. A 
very short time will determine what are 





On Tuesday night, the 11. instant, 
the House of Commons re- <olved to give 
the West Indians ‘I'WENTY MIL- 
LIONS OF ENGLISH MONEY! 
After the gallery had been cleared for 
a division, there were jive divisions, 
first, not to give the second half of the 
money until the negroes should be quite 
free ; second, not to give any moncy 
until it was seen whether the planters 
lost any thing by the adventure ; third, 
not to give the money to so large an 
amount; but to what amount, I for- 





to be the effects of this measure ; but, 
| cannot help for: ‘boding all sorts of 
i mischief to arise out of it, At any rate, 
I never will give my consent to make 
white men work like slaves, in order to 
make black men free. If the Lords 
ayree to this monstrous measure, the 
present Ministers will soon have added 
forty millions to the national debt, which 
will cause many and many an English- 
wan to have his bed sold from under 
him to pay the taxes which this debt 
will occasion. 
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THE WHIGS AND SIR JOHN 
HOBHOUSE, 


(From Cobbett’s Magazine). 


Looxine at the present distressed con- 
dition of the Whigs, and at the element 
upon which they are embarked, we think 
of Lucan’s description of Casar in the 
fisherman's boat. What fearful ups 
and downs, what pitchings and rock- 
ings, has their frail bark already been 
doomed to exhibitinits short, but devious, 
dubious, and crazy course! What with 
the distractions of their own party, and 
the alternate aid and opposition of their 
brothers out of place, and the variety 
and vehemence of opinions that their 
own “ advent” to power (as the MMora- 
ing Chronicle would say) has given rise 
to among the people, their boat has at 
least as many blasts contending to its 
destruction, as that in which Casar sat. 
Czsar’s assurance to the fisherman was, 
that he need not fear, because he bore 
the person of Cxsar. They are a boat- 
full of Casars, a whole crew of cap- 
tains. But have they the same assu- 
rance to give one another, and will 
they, too, sail into port aud be hailed by 
mouths wide-opened to greet with wel- 
come, and eyes pouring out tears of 
congratulation : or, will they share one 
of several fates, so dreaded by the fish- 
erman ?—will they expire under some 
moderate Whig wave; will they be en- 
gulfed and go down clinging to their 
brother Tories to the last gasp ; or will 
they, tossed on the stormiest surge of 
all, be dashed to pieces, a declared, un- 
pitied faction, upon some breaker of 
their own popularity? Now for “a 
pilot to weather the storm!” 

Things are moving ; they move slow- 
ly, but they move; and every trifling 
move now is an indication of another to 
be expected, while the thing which suf- 
fers is the faction that rules. How has 
the reform worked? Not at all, some 
say ; every thing, others say; badly, 
many say. It has greatly disappointed 
the nation ; that cannot be doubted ; for 
there never was a time of greater un- 
certainty, greater want of confidence, 
than the present. -We were never san- 
guine of the present House of Commons. 


Tas Wuics anp Sir. Joun Hosnovsx. 
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The people were deceived; they had 
conceived so goad an opinion of the 
Whigs from the circumstance of having 
gained reform through their means, 
that the Whigs put forth a claim to gra. 
titude such as the nation, in its rene. 
Tosity, could not deny. ‘The electors, 
therefore, went in favour of the Whigs 
purely upon the credit of the Reform 
| Bill ; purely because the people could 
not be made to suppose that men who 
had done so much of what they wanted, 
| who had stood the buffetings of the To. 
riesin both Houses so vigorously, would 
| desert them and abandon their own pro- 
fession when they had assembled a 
| House upon their own bill. Their pro- 
fessions were, “ cheap government,” 
| and this, too, from the premier himself 
| down to the lowest of the scribes of the 
Whigs. Their practice has been pre- 
cisely the same as that of their prede- 
cessors : if any difference, worse. 

Looking, therefore, merely to the acts 
of the Whigs since the assembling of 
the present Parliament ; contrasting the 
accounts with the accounts of former 
years ; the acts passed, with those passed 
by the ‘ories, and the sentiments spoken, 
with those spoken in former Parlia- 
ments,—we should certainly say that 
nothing had been gained by the 
Reform. But, although there be no 
visible change in the Government, 
there is, nevertheless, a great change in 
the people, and such a change as must 
affect the Government itself in some 
way before long. The name Whig, 
which was of itself sufficient to get 4 
man elected member of Parliament only 
six months ago, is now sufficient to get 
him rejected. ‘The name is no longer of 
any use to the faction ; but, on the con- 
trary, is a misfortune to it: It marks 
out those who bear it for the people to 
suspect, and we can speak about them 
and write about them with perfect 
freedom of language, without any fear 
of their Attorney-General. 

The state of parties is more and more 
curious every day. That the Whigs are 
helped by the Tories, is clear almost 
one day out of every seven of the oem 
That the Tories gave them back . 
malt tax after having aided to take ! 




















away from them, is clear to every eye. 
The Whigs are carrying on the system, 
in short, under Tory inspection, advice, 
and assistance ; but the question is, how 
long will the Tories suffer this, without 


helping to reap the spoil; how long) 


will the Tories aid the Whigs without 
being rewarded for it? Rumours 
abound, of coalition between Whig 
leaders and Tory leaders, and we be- 
lieve that there are leading men of both 
the factions that are anxious, the one 
side to strengthen itself in ‘Tory in- 
fluence, and the other side to prosper 
itself in Whig place, by a junction of 
their forces. ‘lhe obstacles are many, 
however, both out of doors and in 
doors. Each party has its train of 
followers, rivals of one auother in ta- 
lent and activity, gaunt and fierce, 
always opposed ‘to one another, (by 
reason that there is never room for 
both), and which go under the de- 
nomination of ‘ the friends” of the 
particular party to which they are at- 
tached. Under coalitions, the tn-door 
strife is between these ; from these 
come the artful opposition, the direful 
exposures and rippings-up of character 
Which aid and direct the efforts and the 
Opinions of men out of doors. A coali- 
tion between Whig and Tory leaders 
now would produce the divisions above 
named, and it would add (if that be pos- 
sible) to the discontent of the country. 
The Whigs have gained nothing by coa- 
lition already, and those who have ven- 
tured to join them have been so da- 
maged that the warning js perfectly 
awfui. 

It was a matter of some surprise that 
they should seek to ally themselves 
with their old formidable enemy, Sir 
Joun Hosnovuse; but it was a matter 
of much greater surprise to see him con- 
Bent to be their ally, for, if there was 
one man who more than any other had 
been the adversary of ‘the party and 
persons of the Whigs, it was this Sir 
Joun Hopnovuse. He knew their his- 
tory ; he had not only spoken it from 
‘the hustings«at Covent Garden, but he 


had written it in an excellent 


walled “A Defence of the People ;” 
‘and both in speaking and in. writing he 
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had accused them of being a party al- 
ways pernicious to England, and always 
actuated by selfish motives. Not con- 
tented with appealing to their counsels 
and their conduct within our memories, 
he traced back their history to the time 


\of the revolution, which every Whig 


looks upon as his charter of right to the 
people’s favour ; and, first stripping 
them of the honour of having brought 
about that revolution, he next proceeds to 
show how they did all that lay in 
their power to render it inefficient, 
imperfect, and even mischievous. Do 
we not recollect how he and his col- 
league becalled them in the face of Mr. 
Georce Lams (by the side of whom 
Sir Jonn Hostiouse was sitting when 
the electors of Westminster shook him 
off), for “arrogant,” “ overbearing,” 
“selfish,” ‘‘ false,” “ boasting,” ‘ in- 
terested,” “ tricky,” “ mean,” * shallow,” 
*« deceitful,” ‘jealous,’ and “ impo- 
tent ?”* And is it not * too bad” that 
he should have joined the very men of 
whom he had spoken and written such 
things? It is great folly to suppose, 
that, as the condition of the country 
vets more and more seriously bad, the 
people will look to the conduct of pub- 
lic men with the same indulgence, or 
rather, facility, with which they bave 
too long looked upon it. The-country 
is suffering greatly, it has struggled hard 
to gain the reform which Sir J. Hon- 
House has been a foremost man in de- 
manding, and it now looks for the 
benefits which he, amongst others, 
taught them to anticipate from the 
reform. Luck threw the ball down at 
the toes of the ‘‘tricky”’ faction, and 
they gave the reform when they dared 
not do otherwise ; but.it became a man 
of Sir J. Hosnouse's knowledge of the 
faction not to join it just at the moment 
when it was ubout to practise its old 
deceits upon the people. He had shown 
that it could not be trusted, and he 
should not have trusted it, nor have 
done any thing to gain it the confidence 
uf the people. Every body who knew 
them 8 d that the Whigs would 


do no more for the people they 





ba Defence of the People, pp. 6, 2. 
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were compelled to do, and that, as far 
as they could do it, they would even 
break all the promises that they had 
made, or pretended to make. 

Besides, the main part of reform 
itself yet remained to be brought before 
the Parliament, and it is (and was when 
Sir Joun Hosunovse took office) ver 
doubtful, indeed, how the “tricky” fac- 


tion will act with regard to that main | 
part; we mean the duration of Pariia- | 


ments, 


point, for he had 


information it contains upon the sib. | 


ject. He clearly shows in the 


pamphlet that the Whigs spoiled the) 


Sir Jounn Hosuouse had, we) 
know, made up Ais mind upon that. 
promulgated his. 
Opinions in the widest manner in the’ 
pamphlet above quoted, agd which. 
is worth any man’s reading, for the, 


** with the people (which are precisely 
‘the circumstances of the present 
* royal fumily), were urged as particu. 
le lar reasons for the nation to expect 
'* his compliance ;” and then Mr. Hop. 
House follows up his quotation b 
| pointing it out to his then Whig an. 
tagonist in this sort: “ So you see, my 
Lord” (Ersxine) “ that parliamentary 
‘‘ reform, radical parliamentary reform 
‘*—a reform which would make the 
House of Commons emanate solely 
from the people, and be chosen every 
year—-was in view of the contempora- 
ries of the revolution, and was ex- 
pected to have been obtained, owing 
“to the ASSURANCES given by the 
“managers of the revolution. The 
“patriots, or if you please the com- 
'** plainants, of that day, soon found that 


' 66 
‘ 
66 
4 


‘ 


revolation, that they rendered nugatory |“ the frequent sitting of Parliament had 


that work which it is their great boast 
was all their own, by tricking the peo- 
ple out of annual Parliaments, after 
having, as an inducement to the revolu- 


tion (that is to say, as an inducenient| 
# | 6% 


to the people to let in the Dutch Stad- 


‘* been provided for, and that ansuil 
“ parliaments had been found necessary 
** for the sake of raising annual sup- 
‘‘ plies. But the ‘ ancient legal course of 
* annually-chosen Parliaments’ was so 


far from being established, that, on 
ce 





tholder), held out promises to the na- 
tion that it should have a free Pariia- 
ment annually chosen. He says, “ It) 
** was the PACKING of Parliaments of | 
“which the revolutionists chiefly com-| 
“plained, and it was the convoking of | 
a free representation of the people | 
which was the great object—I1 may | 
say, the only avowed object of the| 
friends of Wiuntam and of Wintiam | 
himself. The Duke of Monmoura| 
may have been supposed to know} 
what would tempt the people, and he’ 
promised them the annua/ election of | 
their representatives.” And he quotes 
Lord Boinesroxe,who inserts a partof 
a discourse published in 1693, which 
contains a narrative of the complaints 
against the managers of the revolution, 
*‘ that the assurances given at the revo- 
“ lution had led them to think that the 
“ancient legal course of annually- 
“chosen Parliaments would have been 
“immediately restored; and the par- 
“ ticular circumstances of King Wi- 
“Liam, who had received the crown 
“by the gift of the people, and who 


the contrary, it soon was established 
« by law, that the King might keep the 
‘* sane Parliament together for three 
“years.” Mr. Hosnouse details what 
were the consequences of the then Whig 
policy, and it is remarkable how nearly 
it resembles what we see at the present 
moment. “ The Whigs lost the good 
opinion of King WintiiaM before he 
“ had been a year on the throne— bj 
‘the heat,’ says Burnet, ‘that toey 
* € showed in both Houses against their 
“enemies, and by the coolness ” 
‘© anneared in every thing thut relat ; 
‘* « to the public, as well as to the King 
“ ¢in his own particular.’ It appearee, 
“ that, before a year and a half had vd 
“ nired, they had also lost the good - 
“ jon of the people: for, in the new ot 
“ liament that met on the 20. of “<a 
“ 1690, the Tories were by fer ! ‘ 
“ greater part returned.’ And oo 
‘‘ Whatever principles of action om 
“laid down by the Whigs, It Is = 
“ that their conduct was similar to! “ 
“ of the opposing party, and that 


“‘ great master-spring of their policy 





“had renewed the original contract 


‘* was selfishness. They liked neither 
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“King Wititam, nor cared for the|same disgraceful manner in’ which 


“ npeople—except as appendages to their 
“own power and dignity. It is an 
“undoubted truth, that a year or two 
“after the revolution, several leaders of 
“that party had their pasdons sent them 
“by King James; and had entered 
“upon measures to restore him, on 
“account of some disobligation they had 
“ received from King Witutam.” 

In short, the effect of this pamphlet, 
as it was the object of its author, is to 
show that the Whigs, while they falsely 
boasted of having always been the 
friends of the people and of their liber- 
ties, had been their real oppressors in 
all times since the word Whig was 
known in its party sense ; that they had 
not so great a hand in the revolution 
as they pretend; but that they marred 
that great change, and that they had 
been the principal means of bringing 
about the corruption of Parliaments 
both as regards the rotten-borough in- 


fluence and the unfrequency of elections. 


And it is because we know that Sir 


others had deserted them, and for which 
this pamphlet was written to point them 
out to the scorn of the country. He 
must have become a real Whig, and 
would have found his ugly picture 
drawn in every page of his own work. 
What could he have done when the 
motion for triennial parliaments came 
on? and which, by-the-by, is not hurried 
on. For we have our apprehensions 
that the Whigs will be Whigs so far as 
to refuse a shortening of the duration 
of the parliaments xow as they did at 
the revolution. ‘They'll not be Whigs 
if they don't; and it is very likely that 
apprehensions of this dilemma drove 
Sir Joun Hosuovse to quit his seat, 
and attempt to whitewash himself tho- 
roughly by getting re-elected to Parlia- 
ment. But, let us see if we have any 
hold upon them. Sir Joan Honsuovuse 
has given a summary of the principles 
and arguments laid down at the revo- 
lution in favour of annual parliaments. 
What did the Whigs say upon the sub- 





Joun Honnouse knew their history 
well, and had warned the people against 
them, that we were astonished to see 
him join them. Had he made a bar- 
gain with them to carry throagh the 
scheme of Parliamentary reform which 
he had advocated (or even which they 
had advanced), it would have given com- 
fort to all England ; but he joined them 
in the ordinary routine of a_place- 
man, we know it only from the Ga- 
zelte, and the motion for a new writ for 
Westminster, and, at the fresh election, 
the electors seemed to have lost all 
enterprise and spirit more from their 
surprise than from any defalcations na- 
tural or political. 

The reasons for his at last resigning 
his place and his seat are wrapped up 
in much mystery; but we can easily 
conceive that, to remain on the minis- 
terial bench, obstinately voting with 


ject when they ousted the Duke of 
| Wriiincron, and were called upon to 
|speak out upon the question of reform 
| of Parliament?) We will take the most 
authentic document that we can find on 
this point, namely, Lord Joun Rus- 
| SELL'S speech in introducing the Reform 
Bill to the Commons; and, in the 
* corrected report ” of that speech, 
Lord Joun speaks these words: ‘* Hav- 
“ing now, Sir, gone through the prin- 
“ cipal provisions of the bill which I 
* propose to introduce, I cannot but 
“take notice of some psrticelars in 
“which, perhaps, this measure will be 
«* considercd by many to be defective. In 
“the first place, there is no provision 
“for the shorter duration of Parlia- 
“ments... (Hear). ‘That subject has 
‘‘ heen considered by his Majesty's Mi- 
'*nisters; but, upon the whole, we 
thought that it wou/d be better to leave 





the present Ministry, would have been | it to be brought before the House by 
more than enough to damn such a pa- |“ any Member who may choose to take tt 
triot. He rot only had the house and |“ up, than to bring it in at the end of a 
window taxes to vote for, but he had |“ biil regulating matters totally distinct. 
yet to oppose his own principles as,“ (Hear, hear). Without saying, there- 


laid down in this pamphlet—principles | ‘* fore, what is the opinion of his Ma- 
which he must have deserted in the!“ jesty’s Ministers respecting that ques- 
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“ tion, which I myself think to be one of. 
“* the ulmost importance, and to deserve 
‘the utmost care in its decision, we? 
** shall keep the large measure of reform, 
“* which this bill comprehends, separate 
<< from every other question, and leave 
** the subject of the duration of parlia- 
ments to be brought before the House 
by some other Member at a future 
For my own part, I 
will only say, that whilst I think it 
desirable that the constituency should 
have a proper control over their re- 
presentatives, it is, at the same time, 


“ce 
ae 


** time. 


(Hear). 


[74 
<¢ 
«6 
4c 
** most inexpedient to make the dura- 
ac 
ce 
«ce 


“able deliberately to consider and to 


decide with freedom any great ques- 
tion. (Hear, hear, hear). Sir, I 
do not think it behoves the people 


“é 
ce 
«ec 
«¢ 


“‘ representatives in such dependance. 


“*(Hear), What the point then is, at 
““ which we may fix the proper control 
of the constituency, Ido not think it 
necessary to discuss at present. When 
the question comes under the consi- 
deration of this House, I shall be 
ready to deliver my opinion. I have 
now only to state, that the King's 
Government are satisfied that, in pro- 
viding a popularly-elected represen- 
tation, they ought to abstain from 
embarassing that question with any 
“other, which is encumbered in its 
“* own doubts, difficulties, and obstacles. 
** (Hear).” 

Now, it is clear that a change in the 
duration of Parliaments was in the con- 
templation of the Ministry when this 
was spoken. The whole tenor of this 
passage is as an apology for not having 
the bill for the shortening of Parlia- 
ments mixed up with that for the other 
reforms. ‘The consciousness that the 
measure will be considered defective ; 
the thinking ‘‘ apon the whole,” that-it 
had better be left to some other mem- 
ber to bring in such a bill‘ than to bring 
ttinar tue env of a bili regulating 
-matters totally distinct ;” the thihking 
-it of great importance to be kept separate 
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tion of parliaments so short, that the 
members of this House should be kept 
in a perpetual canvass, and not be 


of a great empire to place their 
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that a nd proper control over representa. 
teves” (triennial ?) “ might be had with. 
out such a shortening of Parliaments as 
would keep them in a “ perpetual can. 
vass” (annual ?); and the declining to 
state at what point they would fix the 
proper control of the constituency,” — 
are all so many clear indications that the 
Government had been considering the 
matter, and, if they did not come from 
the Whigs, we should almost rely upon 
them as so many promises that they 
would accede to a proposition for some 
shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ment. They certainly were so many 
pegs stuck up for our hopes to hang 
upon, and no man at the time thought 
any other than that ‘Triennial Parlia- 
ments, at any rate, would be revert- 
ed to. 
But, if the Whigs of the Reform 
should do by us as the Whigs of the 
Revolution did by the people of that 
day, what could Sir Joun Hosnovse 
have done, sitting beside them or even 
behind them ? Of all the ‘‘mean figures” 
that ever were described by Swirt, or 
any one else, he would have sitten the 
most deplorably mean ; and, if a know- 
ledge, or even a suspicion, was in his 
mind, that, on the bringing of a motion 
for short parliaments, the Whigs meant 
to resist that, too, as they did Mk. 
Grore’s motion for the ballot, by a 
hardy averment that the Reform Bill 
was accepted as a “ final measure, 
then he did wisely by resigning both his 
seat and his place; for, nothing, 2S- 
suredly, could wash him clean of tee 
Whig stain but a fresh election to Par- 
liament. And, unless something be 
done to “ act upon their prudence, We 
have very little hope that they will grant 
this, which they evidently intended 
when they brought forward their plan 
of reform. 
It will not disappoint us if they do 
not; it will be only one more foenere 
of the eruel and incurable inveteracy © 
Whig character. Dantett says of <7 
spaniel, that, if it have one drop © 
harrier blood in its veins, it will deceive 
you at last. Go.on for days and — 
hunting .as steadily as dog can 





-from all other questions ; the strong hint 


within .call, and obedient even to 4 
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look ; but atsome unlucky moment that 
latent drop will prevail; your spaniel 
crosses the course of a hare, dashes from 
your side, and is a yelping harrier for 
the rest of the day. So it is with the 
Whig: he is all publie-spirit, is one 
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clamation. This, it was probable, 
would be referred to by the right hon. 
Secretary as an official document, but it 
was not an official proclamation in the 
proper sense of the word, because it bore 
no stamp of authenticity—it was printed 
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of the “ friends of the people,” devoted ; by nobody knew whom—struck out by 
to their good, will curb the prerogative | nobody knew whom—and signed by 
at every turn; tillan unlucky whiff of; nobody. (Cheers). But this placard, 
place comes athwart his nose, and then | emanating from a richer source than the 
he is for ‘ order,” “ subordination,” | other, was stuck up in greater numbers, 
“the kingly office,” “ obedience to the | and read, of course, by more persons. 
laws,”’ and is, in short, a dirty, place-| To put down the meeting the right hon. 





loving tyrant. 





INQUEST ON CULLY. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Mr. Rorsuck said he had to present 
a petition to the House of much public 
importance. It was from the jurors 
who sat on the coroner's inquest on the 
body of Robert Cully, the policeman, 
who was killed in Calthorpe-street. The 
hon. Member then read the petition at 
length. He then said the object of the 
observations he had to make was di- 
rectly to charge his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with fa dereliction of duty. This 
he should do by first charging them 
with having created a riot, instead of 
preventing one; secondly, by charging 
them with bringing into disrepute a 
useful body of men; and thirdly, by 
pursuing an illegal line of conduct: in 
what they might term the administra- 
tion of justice. ‘These, he would ad- 
mit, were grave charges, but he had 
ample evidence to support him. Some 
persons of the National Union of the 
Working Classes had issued a placard, 
calling upon their countrymen, as the 
House of Parliament would do nothing 
for the people, to form a national con- 
vention. Any person who knew any- 
thing of the working classes must be 
aware, that the persons calling this 
meeting had but little weight with the 
working classes, and were a very small 
knot of persons, whose opinions were 
rather peculiar than general. (Hear) 
Scarcely any one would have attributed 
power to these few, until the right hon, 
Secretary issued his anonymous; pro- 


Secretary had recourse to 1,700 police 
men, and the consequences that resulted 
he (Mr. Roebuck) should state, not only 
from evidence adduced at the trial, but 
also from information which he had re- 
ceived from several most reputable men 
who were present on the occasion, and 
whose names he was at liberty to men- 
tion. The hon. Member then went into 
a detail of the transactions at Calthorpe- 
street, which did not in any material 
point differ from that already before the 
public. He had, he said, already de- 
clared that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was unjust, impolitic, and illegal. 
It was also in direct opposition to the 
course that they had adopted on pre- 
vious occasions, when those at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government had 
not only sanctioned but encouraged 
the people to meet in large nume- 
bers for the purpose of effecting an 
alteration in the constitution. (Hear, 
hear, hear). ‘To what did the great 
meeting at Birmingham lead but toa 
revolution? For he would contend 
that the passing of the Reform Bill was, 
strictly speaking, a revolution. (Hear, 
hear). Yes; how differently had the 
Governmont acted when they excited 
the people to aid them in keeping their 
places, and carrying the Reform Bill! 
(Hear). Of all Governments, the pre- 
sent ought to have been the last to 
have attacked the people. It might be 
said that the Government had no desire 
that the people should have been at~ 
tacked; if so, he would ask, why they 
had not taken proper precautions 


to property or person by the meeting, 











against it. No danger had been proved. 
but still Government had. thought. 
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proper to sanction a violent attack on]! concerned in the affray by which Cully 
? 


the people, evidently for political pur-| the policeman was killed, they would be 
poses. He admitted that Government | placed in a situationin which they could 
should be intrusted with great powers, | not give a verdict according to law 
but those powers ought to be exercised; He sincerely hoped that an explanation 
by it with prudence. (Hear). He would | of all the circumstances would be given 
wish to give them all the power they| by the right honourable Gentleman, 
could possibly wield, but in doing so he} which would induce him (Mr. Roe- 
hoped they would wield it with wercy.| buck) to proceed no farther with the 
He deprecated in this instance the con-| case; if not, however, he should feel 
duct of a Government when the country} himself bound to move fora copy of the 
was led to believe they had the interests| inquisition laid before the Court of 
of the people at heart, but who by their! King’s Bench for the purpose of ena 
conduct had proved the very reverse.| bling him to determine what ulterior 
The honourable Member then went on, proceediig he should adopt. 

to argue the legality of the meeting.! 
He admitted that an assemblage of per-| 
sons met for the purpose of resisting the! dressed the House, 

payment of taxes, was illegal; but-the} Mr. Cornserr moved that the House 
meeting at Coldbath-fields had no such| be counted. (Cries of Ob, oh). He was 
Object in view. (Hear, hear). From! determined that such an important ques- 
the placard that had been issued, it was| tion should not be brought before the 
too much to say that the meeting had, House in empty benches. (Qh, oi). 
really taken place to form anational! Mr. Rorseck entreated the hon. 
convention, it might have been that they| Member not to persevere in his motion. 
had met for the purpose of petitioning | If he had contemplated such a proceed- 





The petition being read, 
Mr. Lams rose, but before he had ad- 


~ a 


Parliament to form a national conven: | 


tion, and in that case the meeting was 
a strictly legalone. In his opinion the 
proceedings on the part ‘of Ministers 


ing, he most certainly would not bave 
made such a charge at so great a length 
without an opportunity for the right 
hon. Gentleman to explain. (Hear). 


2 


were most impolitic and illegal. (Hear, 
hear). He would now come to the 
preceedings on the Court of King’s 
Bench to quash the verdict of the jury. 
That verdict was the verdict of the coun- 
try; the jury, on their oaths, had come 
to the opinion they had; and what did 
the Solicitor-General ask?— Why, to 
quash the opinion of the country; and 
that any other jury who might be called 
upon to investigate the matter should 
not be influenced by that verdict. ‘That 
was, in fact, putting au end to coroners’ 
juries altogether, and placing the Soli- 
citor-General as judge in any case, of 
what proceedings should take place, 
and what net, allowing such proceed- 
ings as he liked to take place, and put- 
ting an end to such as he disliked. 


‘The Speaker said the hon. Member 
for Oldham ought to have moved that 
the House be counted while the hon. 
Member for Bath was addressing the 
House, as it was in consequence of the 
importance of the subject that he wished 
it to be brought before a fullerHouse. As 
the benches were in the same state now 
that they were when the hon. Member 
for Bath addressed the House, an op- 
portunity shouid in fairness be given for 
Government to explain. (Hear). 

Mr. Cosserr did not know that it 
was allowable to move the counting of 
the House while an hon. Member was 
addressing it. 

The Speaker said the hon. Member 
was quite unacquainted with the forms 
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(Hear, hear). When the verdict of the 
coroner's jury had been thought proper 
to be quashed, why had not the Govern- 
ment taken measures to call for another ? 
If a jury even were called to sit in trial 
of the individuals supposed to have been 





of the House; it not only was quite 
allowable, but was most frequently done. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Consett (a number of Members 
having now entered the House from one 
of the committee rooms) begged leave 
to withdraw his motion. 
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Mr. Lamp then proceeded. The hon,| concerned in putting forward that pia- 
Member for Bath had so guarded him-| card, but would openly avow that their 


self against any unfair and unnecessary 
imputation upon the police force, that 
he (Mr. Lamb) should not think it ne- 
cessary to detain the House with any 
lengthened vindication of that useful 
and effective body. He would shortly 
refer to the facts of the case ; there was, 
however, so much of law mixed up with 
it, that in some points he must leave it 
to his learned Friend, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral. ‘The charge against the Govern- 
ment was certainly not a light one—it 
was twofold, and involved first a dere- 
liction of duty, the allegations in sup- 
port of that being, that they had de- 
cidedly created a riot. It was very easy 
to charge Government with a dereliction 
of duty in the means they had used to 
preveut or quell tumultuary meetings, 
which were, unfortunately, thought tov 
strong or too weak for the occasion ; 
but it was not so casy, in anticipation 
of such assemblies, to adopt measures 
which might not be liable, in some 
quarters, to such acharge. (Hear). It 
was said that the meeting in question 
was quite contemptible. He called on 
the House to look at the placard that 
had been issued ; and although the hon, 
and learned Member for Dublin had 
called it elsewhere a matter altogether 
of “ tomfoolery,” he was quite con- 
vinced the real intention of the meeting 
was to adopt some means of upsettin 

the Legislature of the country. This 
was what they meant, he had no doubt, 
by their National Convention. Stripping 
it of ail special pleading, attempted to 
be introduced into the subject in com- 
mon parlance, it amounted to this—their 
object was, and he believed if any of 
them had been asked they would have 
declared their real intention to be, the 
organization of a body which was to take 
on itself the duties of the legislature. If 
the meeting had been really contempt- 
ible their object was seditious, and it 
was the duty of Government, while such 
objects were contemptible, to crush 
them. (Loud cries of Hear, hear). It 
might, by quibbling argument, be shown 
that the meeting was contemptible, but 
he fully believed that there was not one 


intention wes to call a meeting of dele- 
gates from every part of the country, 
who were to take upon themselves the 
duties of the Legislature. There was 
another circumstance to be taken into 
consideration—that was that that pla- 
card was accompanied by another bill, 
Which was signed by a person who 
called himself Lloyd, editor of the Re- 
publican, which, among other things, 
called upon the people to send their own 
representatives — to represent them- 
selves, which was the easiest and the 
shortest way of settling the business. It 
also called upon them to meet in that 
place, which was then filled with the 
nominees of boroughmongers, or of 
those national nuisances, the Lords. (A 





laugh). That was a species of tom- 
foolery which it would not do for the 
' Government, or any Government, to 
Hlaugh at. he hon, Member said that 
the intention of the meeting was to pe- 
tition Parliameut to cal! a National Con- 
vention. A very likely thing that they 
were to petition that House, to calla 
body who were to set aside themselves ; 
it was too ridiculous to be thought of 
fora moment. Then the next charge 
was, that the notice for it was not a pro- 
clamation—it was not signed. Such 
notices had been frequently issued be- 
fore, and had generally been found effee- 
live—it was a mere notice to the people 
that the meeting was decidedly illegal, 
and the same kind had been issued when 
the meeting was called at White Con- 
duit-house, and there it was not signed, 
and still it was sufficient. ‘Then again, 
upon the fast-day, when the Unions in- 
tended to march through the City, a 
similar notice was issued, upon which 
the police acted, and nothing was then 
said about the illegality of it. It would 
be degrading to the kingly authority if 
he was called upon to exercise one of his 
highest prerogatives—the issuing of a 
proclamation — upon every occasion 
of that sort. Now there was one 
thing in the face of that notice, 
which carried authority with it; it 
was printed by the King’s printer ; 
and the hon, Gentleman, as a lawyer, 
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was aware that it was a mistlemeanour 
in any one imitating that. The next 
charge was, that these notices were 
more widely circulated than the pla- 
cards. He could say nothing as to the 
truth of that; but certainly it was the 
duty of the Government, if they thought 
such a notice necessary at all, to see that 
it received very wide circulation, in 
order that it might be effective. Then 
the hon. Member asked why the police 
did not take possession of the ground. 
‘That appeared to him (Mr. L.) to be the 
very method by which a crowd would 
have assembled; besides, what right 


had they to say to any person, “ You} 


shall not pass through this thorough- 


fare, or you shall not stand here,” before | 


any meeting was constituted; before 
any illegai act had been committed ? 
That, in his opinion, would have been 
the worst plan possible ; the result of it 
would have been first to create a crowd, 
when none might otherwise have been, 
and in the next place, it would have 
driven the moh away to some other 
place, where they would have held 
their meeting. Besides, it was the duty 
of the police to take care that no part 
of the mob should separate. from the 
rest, and go somewhere and commit 
mischief, as was done by a part of even 
a loyal mob, that went down to congra- 
tulate the King: a part of it detached 
itself, and committed an infamous at- 
tack upon the house of the Duke of 
Wellington. Then, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, where was the use of 1,700 police- 
men to put down 500 poor persons who 
were unarmed? Now there were 1,7 

police out, but they were scattered all 
over the town; a part was even so far 
distant asGreen wich, which was rendered 
necessary, as the Union had declared 
their intention of marching in in bodies 
from different quarters. Besides, the 
number that attended was no criterion 
of the numbers that. might have been 
there, and it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to be well provided in any case. 
He had no hesitation in declaring, that 
the instructions of the police were to do 
dothing till the meeting was.constituted, 
and then to»press onand secure the 
leaders, or ringleaders. Government 


Inquest on Cursy. 
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owed more to the State than merely to 
prevent a meeting of such a nature— 
they owed it to the country to secure 
those who were the instigators of such 
measures. ‘The hon. Member had put 
off this discussion on account of his 
\(Mr. L.'s) iliness; he thought in that 
he done a benefit even to himself, for if 
|hewspapers were to be relied upon, he 
had used language in another place 
which he did not now repeat; he had 
| charged upon the Government the 
‘erime of giving the police spirits to 
drink in order to stimulate them beyond 
their duty. ‘ 

Mr. Roezvuck had not used such 
words; what he said was, that they had 
been supplied with beer. 

Mr. Lams said even that was a grave 
charge—a most grave, and, in his con- 
science he believed, a most unfounded 
charge. Of course he could not say 
that none of the police had taken any 
refreshment, after being there some 
hours ; but one thing he could say, that 
the whole of the division which were 
first in contact with the mob, had rot 
more than one can of beer amongst 
them. 

Mr. Rogesuck—It was. sworn at the 
inquest. 

Mr. Lams was not aware that it was 
so—one man hai certainly said that the 
police generally were drunk, but that 
was tov preposterous for belief. ‘The 
instructions were given to the police on 
the spot, and did not emanate from the 
Home office. The instructions that 
were given on the spot from Col. Rowan 
to the police were, ‘ Be firm, be mo- 
derate, and strike nobody unless you are 
resisted.” It had been.represented that 
the police had rushed in pell-meil. Now 
on this part of the case the most satisfac- 
tory evidence could be produced. Inall 
his inquiries, and from the previous cha- 
racter which the police had borne, he 
believed that not one policeman offered 
the slightest injury until (as it was 
proved before the Coroner, by Colonel 
De Roos and others) a number-of stones 
and other missiles had , been. thrown by 
the mob. They advanced up oneistreet 
in order-to-clear it,,and there was plenty 








of room | to: retreat ‘towards Bagnigg¢ 
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Wells, and when in Calthorpe-street, 
he superintendent finding his men took 
ip the whole breadth of the street, con- 
racted his division so as to leave room 
or the mob to go away on either side, 
and many persons did so go away. He 
did not believe that the intentions of the 
mob were quite so orderly as had been 
represented by thehon. Member. ‘That 
jon. Gentleman relied greatly on the 
exclamations of a person who called 
‘out to take care of his wife and children 
hear, hear), and he said that was not 
the speech of a man wishing to subvert 
the constitution ; perhaps not, butit was 
the speech of a man who might have 
gone quietly away if he pleased, and he 
did not choose to do so. He was glad 
to hear that the hon. Gentleman had not 
gone so far as some others had in de- 
picting the horrors and slaughter on 
that occasion. The only slaughter he 
(Mr. Lamb) knew of, was that inflicted 
on the police. It was certainly unwise 
to argue that a man having arms to de- 
fend himself, refusing to use them when 
he was being assailed with stones. The 
man who did so must be more than 
Mortal, and have possessed more than 
‘even military forbearance. As_ to 
wounding women and children, there 
was no proof, either in what appeared 
Defore the Coroner, or at the Home 
ollice; it was stated in general terms 
before the Coroner that such was the 
fact, and indeed if females had been in 
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not the slightest blame to be attached 
to the police for the manner in which 
they had discharged their duty. He 
could say now, on more mature reflec- 
tion, that he could never have reconciled 
to himself as one who was responsible 
for the peace of the community, and for 
the supremacy of the law, to have al- 
lowed that meeting to take place; it 
might have been possible to have passed 
off quietly, if they were let alone; but 
although their plans might not have 
been organised, their object was illegal; 
and, a3 long as he held office under the 
Crown, he could not reconcile it to the 
duty of any Minister to permit a meet- 
ing, the object of which was decidedly 
illegal, to pursue that object quietly, 
and without taking means to bring the 
ringleaders to justice, and in order to 
prevent effects which no man could say 
would not be injurious. 

The Soricrror-Generat said, as he 
had been attacked for the share he had 
taken in this subject, he was anxious to 
vindicate himself. ‘The petition of the 
jurymen was entitled to the greatest 
respect, but he regretted that such a 
discussion should be brought on so very 
inopportunely. There were various 
trials to take place arising out of this 
transaction ; in the course of a fortnight 





one man was to be tried for his life on 
a bill of indictment which had been 
found by the Middlesex grand jury, and 


| there were other trials for misdemean- 


the pell-mell of the affray, it would be!ours, in which both the law and the 


impossible to say 


hurt, but he wholly disbelieved the charge | hear). 


that some were not! facts must be investigated. (Hear, hear, 


He had a very high estimation 


that any woman or child was wilfully! of the superintending power of that 


injured, g 

inquest, and the setting aside of the in- 
quisition, it was far from his intention 
to cast imputations upon the jury. He 
would leave that part of the subject to 
his honourable and learned Friend. 
hoped and trusted that the jury meant 
to do, and did do, their duty satisfac- 
torily to themselves, but considering 
the farrago of evidence that was brought 
before them, it was a very lucky thing 
he verdict was quashed. He did not 
eel that the least blame was attributed 
0 the Government, and he was sure it 
vould ultimately appear that there was 


With regard to the coroner's | House where there was a failure of 


justice, when judges misconducted them- 
selves, or where Government had been 
guilty of any misconduct, and then let 
‘Government be impeached before the 


He | House ; but it was inexpedient to appeal 


to that House on the law or the fact,— 
those ought to be tried by the ordinary 
courts. The petitioners complained on 
two grounds—first, that a slur had been 
cast upon them; and secondly, that the 
trial by jury had been brought into dis- 
credit by the inquisition being quashed. 
Now, in fact, no slur whatever was cast’ 
on the jury. When he applied to the: 
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Court of King’s Bench to quash the the time the jury was sitti 
inquisition, he distinctly expressed his, hon. Member for Dublin } 
sincere respect for the jury, and, down as a law, that no publi 
for the intentions by which they had ; could be dispersed without the pre 

‘This case was spoken of | reading of the Riot Act. 


been actuated. 
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as if it were unusual for the Court of | Solicitor-General) had protested against 


King’s Bench to set aside the verdict of 
a jury. He would say that such oceur- 
rences took place at least 50 times a 
year, and not only were the verdicts of 
juries set aside, but also the judgments 
of the courts, and even the unanimous 
jucgment of the judges, upon appeal to 
the House of Lords. It was no slur, 
then, upon the jury on this inquest, that 
the verdict had been set aside. (Hear). 
This could not bring the trial by jury 
into disrepute ; but the improper find- 
ings of juries, unchecked by a higher 
court, would have a direct tendency to 
bring the trial by jury into disrepute. 
The verdict was contrary to law, and it 
was the bounden duty of his Majesty’s 
legal advisers to move that it should be 
quashed. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, however, sets up his 
knowledge in those matters in oppo- 
sition to that of the learned judges, and, 
he believed, of every lawyer in that 
House. He had been surprised to see 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
stand by, when the judgment of the 
King’s Bench was impugned. He would 
tell the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath, that it was not for any informality 
that the verdict was set aside, but be- 
cause the finding of the jury was in 
opposition to the evidence. ‘The hon. 
and learned Member then went on to 
argue, that the jury could only have 
found a verdict of justifiable homicide, 
if the evidence had shown that Robert 
Cully had attacked some person, and 
that that person could only escape from 
being slain by slaying his aggressor ; 
this, he contended, the evidence by no 
means evinced. After commenting on 
the special finding of the jury, which he 
also contended was not such as the case 
warranted, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that the most mischievous con- 
sequences might arise from such obser- 
vations as were made by the hon, and 
learned Member for Bath and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, during 





at the time, and he now argued that it 
was not necessary that the Riot Act 
should be read previous to the dispersing 
of an illegal meeting, as a magistrate 
or constable was quite competent to 
the dispersion of the meeting. The 
Riot Act having been read, any per- 
son remaining on the ground for one 
hour afterwards, commits an act of 
felony; and that was the intended opera- 
tion of the Riot Act. Assuming all that 
had been stated of the conduct of the 
police to be correct, he would ask if the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath 
meant to say that the violence of any of 
the police in one part of the ground or 
in many parts, could justify the slaying 
of another policeman in a different part 
of the ground. To this it was that the 
assumptions of the hon. Member for 
Bath would lead. He hoped to God the 
case would have a fair trial, and that 
the individual, having defended himself, 
would have a verdict of acquittal; but 
he must say, that upon the fact, asstated 
before the coroner's jury, their verdict 
ought not to have been justifiable homi- 
cide, but murder. With respect to the 
application to the Court of King’s Bench 
to quash the verdict of the jury, it had 
been made by him in concurrence with 
his hon. Colleague the Attorney-Gene- 
ral; that court by qualifying the verdict 
of the jury had decided upon its Impro- 
priety, and upon the illegality of ts 
meeting, and he thought that the House 
would take the opinion of the honour 
able Court in preference to that of the 
hon. member for Bath. The House 
would be surprised when he told them 
that some portion of the public press 
had advised persons attending these 
meetings to arm themselves with kaise’ 
to meet the police, and that advice ha 

been sanctioned by the verdict of a 
English coroner's jury, who said it Wa 
justifiable homicide to put a policema® 
to death while on duty. 

‘ (To be continued.) 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 





Fuiway, June 7, 1833. 
BANKRUPTS. 


ACTION, P., Manchester, joiner. 

BLINKORN,J., late of Manchester, commis- 
sion-agent 

BOND, P., Worcester, wine-merchant. 

BOWERING, T., Devizes, Wiltshire, baker. 

HOAD, F., and J. Wadey, Prospect-place, 
St George’s- fields, bricklayer». 

HUBBARD, J., Oxford, grocer. 

MELLOR, B., Mort»n, Yorkshire, shop- 
keeper. 

NEVILLE, W., Earl's-court, Kensington, 
surgeon. 

RYAN, W., Strand, carpet-dealer. 

TIPPET, R. E., Marazion, Cornwall, broker. 

WESTON, J., jun., Albemarle-street, draper. 

YOUNG, G , aud J. Hancock, Hattou-garden, 
card-makers, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
SMITH, D., Glasgow, merchant. 








TueEspay, June 11, 1833. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


WILLIAMS, J. M., otherwise J. Williams, 
Lambeth-road, bill-broker, 


BANKRUPTS. 


BARLOW, G., Stepney -green, iron-merchant. 

BETTS, G. H., Langport Eastover, Somerset- 
shire, linendraper. 

GIDLEY, G., Cateaton-street, button-maker. 


HAYNES, C., Mitcham, carpenter, 


’ Jel . 






dry about the metropolis for the last week, 
aud some apprehension being excited for the 
spring-sown crops, Barley, Beans, and Peas 
adva.e-d Is. to 2s. per qr.; and we had a 
brisk demand for Oats, at a similar improve- 
meut, Heavy Oats are in much request. 


Wheat oc cecccccccccsccrcoe S48. to Gls. 
RIS scvsvccd ccocvcvecescs BM. 10 366; 
Barley ..ccccccccescescose Shs, to 23s, 
BWRcccace ssecsener Bax to Bie. 
Peas, White... cccccdcccece S08. 0 Se, 
Builers.ccccccessce 368: to —8, 
Grey.cesceveccecce 28. tee 29u. 
Beans, Small.....ccecceee Ss tO —6. 
Ped cvss éducvews: Mes:te Om 
Oates, Petntasace cccececees. S80: 0 23s, 
POR ce deans ccenece do 006: tO Th. 
Flour, per sack ....e0..00+ 465. to 505, 

















PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, —s. to —s. per cwt. 
Sides, new...—s. to —s. 

Pork, ludia, new,,.. 110s. to 115s. 6d. 
Mess, new ...605. to 63s. per barl. 
Butter, belfast ....62s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 54s, to 65s. 

Cork ...... 6458. to 66s, 

—— Limerick .. 64s. to 66s, 

—— Waterford,.50s. to 56s. 

Dublin ....505. to —s. 




















SMITHFIELD.—June 10. 


In this day's market, which exhibited the 
best supply, especially as relates to the bullock 
pirtof it, both as to numbers and quality, 





LEWTAS, M., Liverpool, painter. 
MOREY, J., Nautwich, Cheshire, corn-dea'er. | 
STAMMERS, J., Jermyn street, St. James's, | 

cabinet-maker. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


MONTGOMERIE, R., Glasgow, potter, 
REID, J., Ruthergien, Lanarkshire, baker. 
WINGATE, R., Glasgow, merchaut. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, June l0.— 
We had but moderate supplies of Eoglish 
Wheat last weck, and but a small show of 
samples up this morning. The town miilers 

swere eager buyers of the best descriptions, 
at from Is. to 2s. per. qr. advance, and we 
expe:ienced a better sale fur ordivary kinds, 
at sume improvement on the terms of this 
da week, 

e had a good sale for fresh ship Flour, at 
the apenas quotations. 








that has been wiiuessed in Smithfie'd, at a 
similar seasov, for sume vears past, trade 


'was, with each kied «cf meat, exceedingly 


dull. With Beef (with the exception of atew 


tof the very primest Scots, producing their 


Friday’s quotations) and Mutton atta depres- 
sion of 2d, Vea! Gd., and Lamb 4d. per Sloue; 
with Posk at barely Friday's prices. 

About three-titths of the Beasts were Scots 
and Norfolk home-breds (principally the 
former); about one-fifth short-horns; end 
the remaining fifth about equal numbers of 
Welsh ruuts and Devons, with ehout 60 Sus- 
sex beasts, aud as many Herefords ; about 
the same number of Town’s-end Cows, a few 
trish Beasts, Staffurds, &c. ‘The Scots, home- 
breds, and short-horns, chiefly (say about 
2,300 of them) from Norfolk, with a few of 
the different breeds from Suffulk, Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Cambridgeshire, Lincolushire, 
Leicestershire, our western and midland dis- 
tricts, the Loudon marshes, &c. ' 

Full three-fourths of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters of the Svuth Devon and white- 
faced crosses, in the proportion of about one 
of the former to four of the latter; about an 
eighth South Downs, and the remaining eighth 





e weather having covtinued hot and 















es 






about equal numbers of Kents, Kentish half- 
breds, and polled Norfolks, Somersets, aud 
Dorsets ; horned and polled Scotch and Welsh 
Sheep, &c. 

The Lambs appeared to chiefly consist of 
about equal numbers of South Downs, Keut- 
ish half-breds, new Leicesters and Dorsets. 

There were among the beasts a considerable 
number of good Pembrokeshire runts, win- 
tered, and wholly fattened on grass, 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, June 14. 


The arrivals this week are fair. 
prices rather higher than on Monday. 


The 
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THE FUNDS. 
Consols for Account, , 90}. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
( Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A BtoppingsStone to my own 
rammar; 
such a thing having been frequently sug- 


iW 


7. YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AMr. 
ak oaieicas agra book, in good pring 


{nstructions for the Learnin 
bound in boards, 5s. 


MAR; or, Plain 
g of French, Price, 





9. COTTAGE ECONO 


this Work professedly for the use of the la. 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writines 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecim Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price &d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar, 
Two Volumes, Price 13s. in boards. 


MY.—I wrote 





13. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
|the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
| Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this | TIONS.—This is the Book which was tlie 
work sixty thousand copies have now been | foundation of all the knowledge that I lave 


. “) * . . ; , — - “ b 7 ’ ‘he 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and | Pre ee — to ym law F bes 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. rice 1s 4/s.,andthe manner of its execution! 


I] think, such as to make it fit for the Library 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by | of aay Gentleman. beg 
Mr. James Paut Counetr.—Being a Plain} 15. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETI'S 
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aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosberr. 8vo. Price 15s, 


4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


‘RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
|'FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


16. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer; 
8. The Gamester ; 9, Public Robbery; }0. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1]. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, aud 
ou the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. D 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled Pye o? 
PRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Chris 
by the Jews.”” Price 6d. 


17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 
containing Observations made in that ra 
during a Residence of ‘Iwo Months in 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Jo# 
M. Copsert. Price 4s.:in boards. 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting dowa, of Fo- 
santiipons subllodsiensdes Price 14s, bound 
in boards, 
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18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 


TION” in Englaud aud Ireland, showing how | 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 

main body of the people in those countries. | 
Two volumes, bound in beards. ‘The Price of | 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the , 
second volume 3s. 6d. 





Just published, price 6s, a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 
OR, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- | 
Uut of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- | 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Tiees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 


AND ALSO, 





‘ 


' On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flowere | 


Gardens ; and on the Propagation aad Cul- | 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 

CONCLUDING WITII 


A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plantings, Prunings, aud other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 

By WILLIAM COBBETT, 


Was Published on the 1. of June, 
Price Two Shillings, 
OBBETT’S MAGAZINE; a Monthly 
Review of Politics, History, Science, 
Literature, Arts, &c. &c. The Contents of 
the Number are as fullows:—Ilreland, Grand 
Jury Bill.—Fine Arts —The Royal Academy 
Exhibition.—Second Exhibition of the Asso- | 
ciated Painters in Water-colours——Song.— 
The Wagon.—Lord Collingwood,—Corporate 
Reform.—Lines written at the Tomb of a 
Young Lady.—Duelling.—My Old Regiment. 
—The Whigs and Sir John Hobhouse.—The 
“* National Conventiun ”’ Meeting.—Lines to 
a Lost Friend.—Events of the Mouth.— 
Critical Notices, &c. 

Published at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street; aud’ by Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change, To be. bad of all Newsmen and Book- 
Sellers. the couutry. 


published. 








15Tu Junge, 1838. 


NiB. The secoad edition. of \No, 1.8 just] States. 
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Just published, price 12s. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIOWARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 

The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, avd Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 


First, one of the whole country, showing the 


local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 


Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 


Counties. and then three Tables, showing 
the new D visions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832, 


JOURNAL 
OF 
A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 


The route being 

From Paris, through Lyous, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
pard, Geneva, aud the Jura, back into 
France ; 

The space of time being, 
From October 1428, tu September 1829. 


CONTAINING 

A description of the country, of the principal 

cities and their most striking curiosities ; 

of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 

ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 

sions.aud labour; and of the dressesand 
conditions of the people ; 
AND ALSO 

An account of ‘the laws and custcms, civil 

and religious, and of the morals and ‘de- 

meanour of the: inhabitants, in the severa) 


By JAMES P, -COBBETT. 
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PATENT BRANDY versus PREJUDICE. 


T. BETTS and Co. had flattered them- | 

@ selves that the uuprecedented exteut of | 
sale and admitted superiority in the quality of | 
their Patent Frencu Disrittep Branpy | 
would, ere now, have wholly dissipated the | 


prejudice which have been known to exist in 
the minds of many persons agaiost Brandy 
manufactured in this country, and which, 
before the intro!uction of their article, was, 
perhaps, justifiable. If a patronage, as dis- 
tinguished as it is extensive, including many 
thousand families of every rank and class of 
society in all paris of the kingdom, be any 
proof of merit, then has the Parrat Branpy 
irresistible claims to universal support. 

J.T. Berrs and Co, could weil haveafforded 
to rest their claims to the merit of having i: t 
troduced an unrivalled production on such 
incontrovertible evidence ; but they feel that 
the public, rather than thewselves, are inte 
restedl in the announcement, that they are 
perfectly aware of the elforts still made by in- 
terested persons to depreciate the Parent 
Branpy; aud to prevent the entire removal 
from the public mind of that injurious delu- 
sion, which, however weakened, still exists in 
a qualified dezree. It is mainly with a view, 
therefore, tu destroy the last remnant of this 
prejudice, toat J. T. Betts and Co. reca!l the 
attention of all classes to the consideration of 
the decided approval given by the faculty to 
their Parent BuanDY—an approbation rest- 
ing ou the important facts contained in the 
following detail : 

First—Ihat “* Betts’ Parent Frencu Dts- 
TILLED BRANDY” is the ouly known pure Spirit 
in the World. 

Secoudly—That the dealers in French 
Brandy—who have always been the most in- 
veterate, as they are the natural opponents of 
the Parent BRanpy—have been repeatedly 
challenged in the public journals, by compa- 
rison or otherwise, to disprove the foregoing 
fact; and as the vital interests of their trade 
hang upon its disproval, the sole and just in- 
ference drawn by the public, from their conu- 
stantly declining to accept the challenge, is, 
that THE FACT IS BEYOND DISPUTE. 

Thirdly—That, whilst the Parent Branpy 
possesses all the valuable properties of the 
first class Cognac, it is free from the acids 
which even that five spirit is known to con- 
tain. Its superiority is still more marked over 
French Brandics of the second and lower 
classes, which are frequently mixed with con- 
siderable quantities of a spirit obtained from 
other products than the grape, containing a 
large proportion of acids, which tends seriously 
tu disorder.the stomach. 

Fourthly—That, in consequence of the free- 
dom of the Parent Branpy from ‘those in- 
jurious acids, its use is not attended with 
mausea or headach. And, as a necessary 
consequence of its extreme purity. it is found 
congeuial to the most delicate cuustitutions, 
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and is especially valuable to persons of bilivy 
or dyspeptic habits. ’ 

Fifth!y -That, for the foregoing reasons all 
the faculty, who are acquainted with the ia. 
triasic merits of the Parenr BRANDY, recom. 
mend it in preference to any otuer spirit for 
medicinal purposes, 

Sixthly—That, for the like reasons, whey 
used as an ordinary beverage, di'uted (in the 
manner recommended by the first Piysicians) 
iv the proportion of one to six, it is ipfinitely 
preferable to Malt, and other fermentshle 
liquors. Whilst it stands unrivalled for soyg. 
MADE WINES, CONFECTIONARY and CuLiNaa) 
purposes, where the absence of aci:ls ss ay 
important requisite, 

Seventhly — That the Parent Bravoy, 
either PAL& or COLouRED, at the hiziest 


‘legal strength, is charged only E:curees 
SHILLINGS per Imperial Gallon, or lttle more 


than half the price of French Brandy, 

And lastly—That the superioriy of the 
PATENT Branpy, as thus defined, is estab- 
lished by unanimous opinions, founded upon 
the results of various a: alyses male by the 
most celebrated Chemists; from whose cer 
tificates. the three accompanying extracis are 
selected. | 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TESTIMONIALS, 


“Your Brandy is free from uncombined 
acid and astringent matter, which exists more 
or less ia most of the Brandies imported from 
France, 

“ JOHN THOMAS COOPER, 
Lecturer ou Chemistry.” 
‘© ‘To Mr. Betts.” 

“© [ am bound to say, and dy assert it with 
confidence, that for purity of spirit this cau- 
not be surpassed, and that your Patent Braudy 
is also quite free from those acids which, 
though minute in quantity, always contaminate 
the foreign spirit. 

*¢ JOSEPH HUME, | 
Chemist to his Majesty. 
“ J. T. Betts, Esq.” 3 

* I do not hesitate to express my conviction 
that your Parent Brandy is fully as free ‘rom 
everything injurious to health, aud c n'aios 
as pure a spirit, as the best varieties uf Foreiga 
Brandy. 

‘* EDWARD TURNER, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of London.” 
** John T. Betts, Esq.’’ : sont 

J.T. BETIS and Co. deem it expediet 
to cautiou the Public against the many 
spurious imitatiops which abound both at 
‘Town and Country; and in cupsequente 
the name of their Distillery having het 
pirated, it is further necessary to state, ms 
their only Establishment is at No. 7, yr 
field Bars (leading to St. John Street), 4 be 
orders for Two Gallons and upwards ¥! 
promptly executed for Cash on aeivery. 

e* A liberal discount to the T oe 


; and 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-covrt: 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-court, Fleetsirt 








